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Foreword 


“Having studied documents in my life primarily pertaining to the Jewish 
fate, I have turned a lot of pages in folders. And every once in a while, I 
encountered the Zigeuner, the Gypsies. But whenever I did encounter a 
reference to these people, I took out my pen, and I wrote down what I 
saw. I will not say that the references to what happened to the Roma, or 
Sinti, or Gypsies were plentiful—they were not. But after some decades, 

I felt myself having to segregate these notes and find another filing 
cabinet for them. And that convinced me in an empirical way, that the 
fates of the two communities were inextricably li nk ed. It’s not a 
question of whether one must talk about both—one has to.” 

The eminent scholar of the persecution and destruction of European Jews, Raul 
Hilberg, drew this connection between the Jewish and Roma victim groups at a 
symposium entitled Roma and Sinti: Under-Studied Victims of the Holocaust, which 
was organized by the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum and held at the Museum on September 21, 2000. 
Holocaust scholarship has focused on the Jewish victims of the Nazis for many 
reasons—the scope and intensity of the Nazi persecution of European Jews, the 
international reach of the Nazis’ intentions regarding the Jews, the magnitude of the 
number of Jews murdered, the number of governmental, military and private 
institutions that became involved in the destruction process, etc. The so-called “other 
victims,” including Roma and Sinti (Gypsies), have received less attention, even though 
the Roma and Sinti were also considered a threat to “Aryan racial purity” and their 
persecution was pursued beyond the boundaries of Germany alone. The Center 
organized this symposium specifically to encourage research on the fate of Roma and 
Sinti during the Holocaust and to strike a balance in Holocaust scholarship that is in 
keeping with the evidence. 

The mission of the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies is to promote and 
support research on the Holocaust, to inspire the growth of the field of Holocaust 
studies, and to ensure the ongoing training of future generations of Holocaust scholars. 
Within this broad mission, study of the victimization of all the major groups targeted by 
the Nazis—Jews, Poles, homosexuals, people with disabilities, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and the Roma and Sinti—constitutes a scholarly act of memorialization that is 
particularly appropriate for the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. 
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This symposium was part of an ongoing series organized by the Center to bring 
to bear the knowledge, wisdom, and insight of Holocaust scholars on topics of major 
significance, and thus help to shape future research endeavors as the field of Holocaust 
scholarship passes through a time of generational transition. Eyewitnesses, some of 
whom were moved to become principal scholars teaching and writing about the 
Holocaust, and survivors, whose telling of their stories rivets our attention on the 
greatest crime of the twentieth century, are reaching the ends of their careers and will 
pass from the scene in the twenty-first century. This is occurring just as an avalanche of 
newly available documentation about the Holocaust is pouring out of fonnerly closed 
archives in Eastern Europe, including those of the former Soviet Union, and the West, 
including those of the United States. Thus, ironically, just as the people upon whom we 
have most relied finish their careers, newly emerging research materials are providing 
unprecedented opportunities to understand the whats, hows, and whys of the Holocaust; 
to ensure the survival of memory of the Holocaust at the small town, village, and 
individual level; and to explore the lessons of the Holocaust for ourselves and our 
children. 

Eleven leading scholars in the field, whose research, analysis, and insights have 
significantly increased our understanding of Nazi policies against Roma and Sinti, 
participated in the Center’s symposium. 1 Their presentations addressed Nazi racial 
policy concerning Roma and Sinti, how Roma were persecuted in various regions of 
Eastern and Western Europe, the human cost, and future research possibilities on this 
subject. The one-day symposium was preceded by a three-day workshop, during which 
the panelists discussed, deliberated, and debated this important field of study and its 
future research directions. 

The symposium was divided into three sessions. The first session, entitled 
Persecution in the Third Reich, consisted of papers by senior scholars in the field. Ian 
Hancock, a member of the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, opened the 
symposium by providing a general background and historical context for understanding 
the persecution of the Roma and Sinti. He analyzed how the core values of Romani 
culture and the essential structures of Romani familial, social, and religious life 
provided the basis for the survival of the Roma in often hostile European host societies. 


1. Short biographies of the speakers are provided in the appendix at the end of this publication. 
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Wolfgang Wippcrmarr then set the persecution of the Sinti and Roma in the context of 
the development of Nazi racial policy towards minorities. 

The next two presentations focused on the principal question of whether the 
persecution of the Roma and Sinti was genocidal in conception and intent. Michael 
Zimmermann argued that the Nazi treatment of the Gypsies was not simply a 
continuation of traditional German Gypsy policy, which was based on a sociographic or 
behavioral definition of the Roma and Sinti as a public “nuisance.” He asserted that the 
Nazi policy was based on theories of racial hygiene that stigmatized the Roma as 
“antisocials” and, in practice, resulted in mass detention, compulsory expulsion, and 
genocidal murder. Guenter Lewy challenged this position, drawing on his analysis of 
the treatment of the Gypsies in German concentration camps. Lewy argued that Nazi 
Gypsy policy was directed toward the punishment of “asocial conduct” and that no 
program of utter annihilation was ever planned or intended. John Brown, whose work 
has included research in the Romani Archives and Documentation Center at the 
University of Texas at Austin, closed the first session with an analysis of visual 
representations of traditional anti-Roma sentiments in European and American popular 
culture. 2 3 

The second session, entitled Persecution in the Axis and Occupied Countries, 
focused on the persecution of Roma in Romania, Croatia, Belgium, and France. Radu 
Ioanid opened the session with an overview of the varied treatment of Gypsies in 
wartime Romania, including the deportation of a segment of the community to 
Transnistria. 4 5 Mark Biondich followed with a summary of Ustasa persecution of the 
Roma in Croatia, stressing that the lack of reliable pre-war statistics on the Roma, poor 
record-keeping by the perpetrators during the war, the destruction of records at the end 
of the war, and the complex of religious identities within the Croatian Romani 
community posed challenges to historians seeking to investigate the genocide of the 

2. Wolfgang Wipperman’s paper is available in audio format on the Museum’s website at 
www.ushmm.org/research/center . 

3. John Brown’s paper is available in audio format on the Museum’s website at 
www.ushmm.org/research/center . 

4. Radu Ioanid’s presentation is available in audio format on the Museum’s website. His 
presentation was based on his recent book, The Holocaust in Romania: The Destruction of Jews 
and Gypsies under the Antonescu Regime, 1940-1944 (Ivan R. Dee, 2000/ which was 
published in association with the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum through the 
Center’s Academic Publications program. 

5. Raul Hilberg’s concluding remarks are available in audio format on the Museum’s website at 
www.ushmm.org/research/center . 
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Roma in Croatia. Denis Peschanski closed the second session with comparisons of the 
policies toward and treatment of Roma in the German-occupied and Vichy zones of 
France. Although the German occupiers based their decrees and actions on Nazi racial 
theory, the Vichy government’s Roma policy formed an integral part of its plan for the 
“regeneration” of French society. 

The third session concentrated on the historical memory of the persecution of 
the Roma and its legacy to the present. Viorel Achim, a Charles H. Revson Fellow at 
the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies, described the gradual process of 
suppression of Romanian collective memory of persecution of the Roma, despite the 
fact that many public figures and ordinary citizens loudly voiced their opposition at the 
time of the wartime deportations. He attributed the suppression of memory to the rise of 
the Antonescu cult of personality and the resurfacing of anti-Roma attitudes and racism 
in contemporary Romania. David Crowe assessed contemporary consequences for the 
Roma of the failure of Allied jurists at Nuremberg and of post-war historians to 
document sufficiently the wartime fate of the Roma, as well as the failure of scholars to 
document their history, culture, language, and ethnicity. Crowe identified the essential 
elements for a scholarly program to rescue this history, arguing that full understanding 
of the depth of Nazi hatred towards the Jews demands the study of the “collective 
hatreds” that drove the Nazis and their collaborators to commit the crimes of the 
Holocaust. 

Raul Hilberg closed the symposium by delineating the scholarly and ethical 
challenges presented by the historical treatment of the Roma and Sinti in Europe 
generally and under Nazi rule and occupation specifically. Hilberg stressed that 
scholarship needed to examine both the differences between the treatment and fate of 
the Gypsies and the Jews and the dramatic parallels between what happened to these 
two communities. Tens of thousands of Roma and Sinti men, women, and children 
were killed across German-dominated Europe during World War II by the Nazis and 
their collaborators, who viewed them as “asocials,” “racial inferiors,” and outside 
“normal society.” Little has been done by fonner perpetrator and collaborator nations, 
or by the Allied countries for that matter, to recognize the crimes committed against the 
Roma and the Sinti during World War II, secure restitution for them, or protect them 
against post-war persecution that continues in some parts of Europe to this day. Hilberg 
concluded by noting that while the Jews have a country that is theirs, albeit a small one, 
the Roma “have no such geographic focus, they have no protector, they have no refuge. 
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They are ignored because they are powerless.... They are vulnerable wherever they go. 
What does that mean? If we want to build a world in which there is justice for all, 
where do we start? The answer is, the Roma.” 5 

The essays contained in this occasional paper are not verbatim transcriptions of 
the presentations. Some of the authors submitted revised versions of their presentations, 
incorporating additional information and footnotes, and all of the contributions were 
copy-edited. Although the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum makes every 
reasonable effort to provide accurate infonnation, the Museum cannot guarantee the 
accuracy, reliability, currency, or completeness of the information contained in this set 
of presentations. The opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations expressed 
are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum. The Museum disclaims responsibility for any errors in 
the infonnation provided. 

Many people deserve thanks for the organization of the symposium and the 
production of this occasional paper. From the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies, 
Benton Arnovitz, Dawn Barclift, Aleisa Fishman, Patricia Heberer, Wendy Lower, Ann 
Millin, Alexander Rossino, Gwen Shennan, and Madeline Vadkerty all played a role. 
The speakers all deserve our greatest thanks for their excellent presentations and their 
subsequent participation in the editing of those presentations for publication in this 
occasional paper. 


Paul A. Shapiro Robert M. Ehrenreich 

Director Director 

Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies University Programs Division 

United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies 

United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 



Romani Americans (“Gypsies”) 

Ian Hancock 


Popular ideas about Gypsies (more accurately referred to as Romanies) are mixed. In 
January 1992, the New York Times published the findings of an opinion poll spanning a 
quarter of a century; it surveyed the attitudes of the general public towards fifty-eight 
different ethnic and racial groups in the United States. Surprisingly, Gypsies were ranked 
at the very bottom. Since very few Americans know any Gypsies personally, and since 
most of the population still believes Gypsies to be fantasy figures rather than real people, 
the responses to the poll can only have been based upon fictional images such as Carmen 
and Esmeralda and Heathcliff, or on songs such as Cher’s “Gypsies, Tramps and Thieves,” 
or Hollywood movies such as King of the Gypsies, Gypsy Hot Blood, or Golden Earrings. 

Practically invisible in the rich ethnic mix that makes up this country, the Romani 
Americans or “Gypsies” are found in every major city and continue to maintain their 
language and cultural identity with a vigor other minorities might envy. 

Ironically, it is the persistence of this colorful and mysterious Gypsy image that 
shields the real population of Gypsies from the outside world; it’s as though there are two 
different Gypsy identities, and if people expect to see wagons and tambourines and horses 
and campfires, they certainly may be excused for believing that there are no Gypsies in 
America. In fact there are more than a million here, and the number is steadily growing. 

Another reason for the near-invisibility of the Romani American population is that, 
in this multihued society, it has been easy for Gypsies to “pass” as members of other 
groups, such as Mexican American, Native American, or Greek American. The 
camouflage is completed by having, in addition to an “ethnic” name for use within the 
community, an “American” name for use in dealings outside it; thus a woman known in 
the Romani community as E Rayida le Stevoski might be Rita Stevens to the rest of the 
world, and O Vosho le Nikulosko plain Mr. Walter Nickels. And both individuals would be 
sure to keep their true ethnic identity to themselves. 

The Romani population in the United States came here from Europe as many other 
emigrant groups did, yet here comparisons end. The Roma aren’t Europeans but originated 
in India, and while they have lived in the West for nearly eight centuries, the heart of the 
language and culture is Indian. It is because of their status as outsiders that their 
experience in Europe has been so relentlessly harsh; arriving at the time of the Turkish 
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takeover of the Byzantine Empire around the beginning of the fourteenth century, they 
were first thought to be a part of the Islamic threat, and also were shunned for their dark 
skin and foreign ways, particularly because they had no homeland in Europe. This 
nonterritorial status has dogged the Romani population to this day, where staking claim to 
one’s own territory has led to ethnic cleansing and the fragmenting of the European map. 
While Slovaks now have Slovakia, Serbians Serbia, and Belorussians Belarus, the Roma, 
easily the largest and most widely dispersed ethnic minority in Europe, have no homeland 
and are consequently deemed interlopers on everybody’s turf. This has been particularly 
true in Eastern Europe since the collapse of communism in 1989 and has led to a massive 
movement of refugees towards the West, especially to Germany, but also to the United 
States and elsewhere overseas. 

It was the discovery of the Indian identity of the Romani language that first set 
Western scholars on the trail of Gypsy origins in the late eighteenth century. Common 
words, such as man, woman, eat, drink, run, jump, sit, big, small, water, milk, and the 
numbers—indeed well over half the entire vocabulary—are almost the same in both 
Romani and Hindi. But identifying the language didn’t identify its speakers, and for the 
last two centuries academics have been trying to answer some basic questions: if the 
Gypsies came from India, who were they, when did they leave India, and why? Until this 
discovery, many suggestions had been made about the identity of the Roma, not one of 
them correct. It was claimed that they were Egyptians (hence the word “Gypsy”), Turks, 
Jews, Africans, and even people from the moon. For more than a century and a half it was 
believed that the first Gypsies were musicians given as a gift by the king of India to the 
Persian court in the fifth century. Today, mainly on the basis of linguistics and serological 
studies, a growing number of specialists believe that the Roma descend from a composite 
population of non-Aryan Indians, and possibly from African mercenaries in India, who 
assembled in the eleventh century into a military force to repel the Islamic invasions led by 
Mohammed of Ghazni. Moving farther and farther west in a succession of conflicts with 
the Muslims, the Roma passed through the Byzantine Empire in the thirteenth century and 
were pushed up into Europe as that empire, too, was occupied by Islam. 

After arriving in Europe, some of the Gypsy population were held in slavery in the 
Balkans, but others moved up into the rest of Europe, reaching every country there by the 
year 1500. And while Roma in the East were used as a labor force in the Principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia (present-day Romania), in Western Europe they were subject to 
strict legislation and kept on the move. In some places, attempts were made either to 
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exterminate them or to assimilate them by force. The establishment of colonies overseas 
provided a useful dumping ground for this unwanted population, and from the very 
beginning the Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, and British governments began 
transporting numbers of Gypsies to their overseas official and unofficial colonies. In the 
seventeenth century, Gypsies were sent from the British Isles to work as slaves in the 
plantations in Barbados, Jamaica, and Virginia. The Portuguese sent them to Brazil, to 
Africa, and even back to India, while the French sent them to Louisiana, and the Germans 
to Pennsylvania. Even the Swedish government had a policy of banishment to its short¬ 
lived colony on the Delaware Bay. Today, in Louisiana and Cuba, there are mixed Afro- 
Gypsy populations, which resulted from intermarriage among the freed slaves in those 
places. The most drastic example of European anti-Gypsyism took place in this century, 
when Gypsies, together with Jews, were singled out for annihilation as part of the Nazis’ 
“Final Solution.” Jews and Gypsies lost about the same percentage of their total number by 
1945, 1 but the fate of Roma was not discussed at the Nuremberg War Crime Trials, and 
almost no reparations have been made to Romani survivors since then. 

While it is true that the origins of Romani language and life are Indian, it would be 
wrong to ignore the centuries of influence the Roma acquired since leaving India; as in the 
case of African-Americans, centuries of contact with Europeans and Euro-Americans has 
created a new syncretic population, both in genetic heritage and in culture. This being the 
case, it is truly remarkable that, a thousand years later and thousands of miles away from 
the original homeland, Gypsies have retained so much of their original character. 

There are several reasons for this. First, their marginal status as nonterritorial 
outsiders minimized their access to the mainstream culture. Forbidden to attend school, or 
to participate in national life, Roma existed on the fringes of European society. In 
southeastern Europe they were enslaved for some five and a half centuries, only being 
granted full emancipation in the 1860s. Following this event (in what is today Romania), 
the first large-scale migration to North and South America began, with the ancestors of 
most of their present-day descendants in the United States having arrived around the turn 
of the century. A second and equally significant reason is that Romani culture itself (called 
rromanipe) does not permit involvement with the non-Gypsy world beyond the minimum 
required for business. One of the legacies inherited from India, and rigorously maintained 
in the United States, is the belief in ritual pollution, and in the importance of maintaining a 
spiritual harmony or balance ( kintala ) in one’s life, a balance that can easily be upset by 
not observing proper cultural behavior. Socializing too intimately with non-Romani people 
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( gadze ) is a serious transgression, which leads to defilement, spiritual disharmony, and 
perhaps to illness. Disdain for rromanipe can even lead to banishment from the 
community. In countries where severe assimilation policies were enacted upon the Romani 
minority, such as in Hungary or Spain in the 1700s—where it was illegal to speak Romani 
or to call oneself a Gypsy, and where Romani children were removed pennanently from 
their families and put into state institutions or with white families—Romani identity 
thrives nevertheless. Strong social bonds exist within the families because of a natural 
“drawing together” for protection. Because time spent among the gadze is considered 
debilitating and upsetting to the natural balance of things, being with Roma redresses this, 
thus “recharging” the spiritual batteries. Interaction within the Romani community is so 
fundamental to daily life that in the Gypsy English ethnic dialect, “the public” refers not to 
the larger population but only to the members of the Romani community. 

In the past, Roma were able to sustain a livelihood by providing many services to 
the non-Gypsy population; among them were metalworking, horse trading, renovation, and 
repair. But the demand for these services has declined, and in the midst of rapidly growing 
and increasingly technological societies, Roma are being pushed more and more to the 
side. One occupation, fortunetelling, survives among some groups and continues to 
provide an adequate income; but while this profession has prestige in India, from where it 
was brought to the West, here it is regarded with skepticism and often leads Gypsy 
fortunetellers into conflict with the law. 

It is a mistake to think that Gypsies constitute a homogeneous population, as 
novelists and screenwriters tend to do. As the migrating population spread out into Europe, 
individual groups became associated with one country or another, acquired local 
characteristics over time, and intennarried with local populations. It is for this reason that 
Gypsies in Britain, Hungary, and Spain, for example, differ from each other in appearance, 
and in the extent to which rromanipe has been retained or modified. This has led some 
scholars to regard Roma not as one people but rather as a population of historically related 
but distinct ethnic groups. Spokespersons representing various Romani political 
organizations, which have begun proliferating in recent years, maintain that any 
differences that exist are the result of uninvited external factors, and that the Romani 
subgroups, coming from what was originally one population before entering Europe, 
should emphasize their respective similarities and Indian retentions, rather than their 
differences. 

In the United States there are several distinct Romani populations, and most of 
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them would not subscribe to this sort of rhetoric. But an increasing number of American 
Roma are attending Romani conferences in Europe and bringing back stories of what is 
being accomplished there. 

The first Roma to come to America accompanied Columbus on his second voyage 
in 1498; during the seventeenth century, small numbers arrived in North America from 
various parts of Western Europe. The first major wave of Gypsies to come here, however, 
were from Britain in the mid-1800s, while the abolition of slavery in Eastern Europe led to 
the second major influx at the end of that century. The collapse of communism and the re- 
emergence of ethnic tensions in the Eastern European states has led now to a third big 
immigration, centered for the most part on the large northeastern U.S. cities. Whereas it 
was contrary to communist ideology to put one’s ethnic identity before one’s allegiance to 
the state, all that has changed, and Serbs, for instance, or Slovaks or Moldovans have all 
demanded their own national territories. In Europe, Roma stand alone as a people without 
any historical homeland, and therefore are widely viewed as trespassers wherever they are. 
Lacking any sort of political or military defense, they are an easy target for nationalist 
extremists. 

From our own informed sense of the matter, many Romani Americans believe that 
there are at least one million of us, though the census figures tell a different story. This is 
because all Gypsies don’t complete the census form, or else don’t report their ethnicity (a 
Roma from Serbia is likely to put “Serbian” rather than “Gypsy”), and because when 
questioned as to their own estimates of population, individuals will refer only to their own 
group. For example, a Russian Gypsy will not include the Hungarian-Slovak Gypsies in 
his estimation. 

Russian Gypsies and the Hungarian-Slovak Gypsies are two of the largest 
subgroups in the United States. The latter came in with the large-scale migration from 
Eastern Europe following the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; this population, 
sometimes called the Bashalde or “musician” Gypsies, found work in the steel mills in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and as musicians. Today they live in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and elsewhere. The Russian Gypsies are part of a larger community of Vlax 
Roma, and descend from the slaves who were freed in the 1860s. Those who could left 
Romania, some going east into Russia (hence the “Russian” Gypsies), and others going 
west into Serbia, Hungary, and elsewhere. Some went south into Greece, though most 
lacked the means to go anywhere, and their descendants, over two and a half million 
strong, still live in Romania. The word Vlax (x like the German “ch”) comes from 
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Wallachia, the Romanian principality in which they were enslaved. Those who came into 
the United States via Greece are still called Grekuria today, while those who came by way 
of Argentina, after U.S. immigration policy began to exclude Gypsies in the 1880s, are 
called Arxentinuria. The largest group ofVlax Roma from Serbia is th eMachvaya, a name 
originating in the Macva region in eastern Serbia. 

Romani culture in the United States varies somewhat from group to group, but 
among the Vlax, the family and the community are central to daily life and to the 
maintenance of rromanipe. Although there are lawyers, filmmakers, police officers, 
politicians, restauranteurs, and teachers among the Vlax, such occupations are not 
common. Jobs allowing more freedom of movement are preferred, as well as jobs having 
less direct involvement with the American establishment. This is partly because of fear of 
defilement, and partly because it is important to be able to leave and visit another 
community at any time, for a wedding, a funeral, or a saint’s day banquet. Communities 
usually are not clustered together, because this would put the economic opportunities of 
the families in conflict; there typically are no “Gypsy neighborhoods” in American cities 
(although there are exceptions, e.g., in Chicago, where families have been settling since 
the nineteenth century). Religious festivals, particularly Christmas and Easter, are 
important, and the Machvaya traditionally follow Eastern Orthodox rites. A saint’s day 
feast (slava), of which there are several throughout the year, is characterized by special 
foods and prayers. In recent years, bom-again Christianity has been making inroads into 
the Romani community, and many evangelical churches have been established; some now 
broadcast services in Romani over AM radio. Born-again Christian teaching, however, 
preaches against much that is typical of traditional Romani culture, such as fortunetelling 
and arranged and early-teen marriages. This has led to a conflict within the Romani 
population, who see such churches as eroding Romani values. On the other hand, churches 
now are some of the few places where Roma are able to be together in large numbers on a 
regular basis, and some of the churches have attached schools where literacy in Romani 
and in English is being taught. Another occasion to travel and meet is the kris or tribunal. 
An internal system of regulating justice and behavior, it probably derives from the Indian 
panchayat, although something similar is also found among villagers in the Balkans. 

As with all ethnic minorities in the United States, there is a fear among the older 
generation that the identity of the group is being jeopardized by the pressure of Anglo- 
dominated culture, and that the young people are losing their heritage and language. This 
is true in some cases, but the Romani American minority is not likely to disappear, and 
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Romani-language-dominant children are still the rule rather than the exception, which is a 
good sign since loss of the ethnic mother-tongue is the first indication of assimilation 
towards mainstream society. The latest influx of Romani immigrants has brought with it 
new ideas about ethnic awareness not generally characteristic of the much more 
conservative American Roma. Young Roma now attend university, and an all-Romani 
network called Drakhin (“grapevine”) is on the Internet. 

Given the tremendous difficulties that have faced Gypsies over the past thousand 
years since their exodus from India, the attempts to destroy and enslave them, and efforts 
to drive them from every host country, it is a remarkable tribute to their endurance as a 
people that Roma, their language, and their culture continue to flourish. To an extent, the 
exclusive nature of Romani society is responsible for this but, ironically, it has been the 
same rejection of the outsider that has caused many of the problems with which Roma 
have had to contend. The key to Romani existence is balance, the kintala that is spiritually 
fundamental within the culture, and socially fundamental outside it. Survival over the 
centuries has been ensured by maintaining harmony between the inside and the outside, by 
preserving the internal values of community and tradition while adapting to the ever- 
changing demands of external society. And American Gypsies are doing just that. 
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Notes 

1. But see Brenda Davis Lutz and James M. Lutz, “Gypsies as Victims of the Holocaust,” 
Holocaust and Genocide Studies, vol. 9, no. 3 (Winter 1995): 346-59. 




Intent, Failure of Plans, and Escalation: 

Nazi Persecution of the Gypsies 1 in Germany and Austria, 

1933-1942 

Michael Zimmermann 


Traditional Gypsy Policy 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in Gennany, the police exercised 
monopoly control of Gypsy policy. Churches’, schools’, and welfare organizations’ 
isolated attempts to assimilate the Gypsies by means of a combination of assistance and 
discipline were insignificant. The police declared the Gypsies—a group of perhaps 
20,000 persons, or not quite 0.03 percent of the German population in 1910—to be a 
“nuisance” that was to be combated. Police practice was influenced by a sociographic 
definition of “Gypsies and persons moving about in the manner of Gypsies.” Those 
who were or whom the police suspected of being on the road in a family group for any 
significant part of the year were included among those so designated. 

Expulsion was ordained for the small group of foreign Gypsies; for the German 
Gypsies discriminatory treatment was more differentiated. The most important was the 
demand for numerous personal and travel papers, as well as harassment by requiring a 
“traveling trades permit,” which was essential for travelers to be allowed to work. This 
“combat against the Gypsies,” the discriminatory character of which is obvious, 
nonetheless remained without apparent effect. The various local authorities aimed only 
to keep the Gypsies out of their own areas and therefore came into conflict with each 
other, rather than collaborating on a single plan to implement the “fight against the 
Gypsy nuisance.” 2 

Escalation of Persecution 

Discrimination against and oppression of the Gypsies in the first years of Nazi rule 
were not simply a continuation of traditional Gypsy policy. Laws and regulations were 
in many instances made more severe. Public social welfare benefits were considerably 
reduced. The lower police authorities tried using extremely high rentals for itinerant 
quartering sites and inadequately equipped premises, suddenly closing or even 
destroying public campsites, and harassing police checks on private premises to get the 
Gypsies to move on. 
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In towns such as Cologne, Berlin, Frankfurt, and Diisseldorf, the conditions 
imposed on the Gypsies who stayed were made worse. The Gypsies had to live in 
centralized, sometimes fenced and guarded camps that, unlike previous Gypsy 
campsites, were strictly supervised. 4 The source material does allow us to conclude that 
most of these camps were erected in or near the large cities that many travelers favored, 
at least for their winter base. 

The idea of concentrating the Gypsies in local camps should be seen in relation 
to the importance the Nazi regime attached to the institution of the “camp” itself. 
Between 1933 and 1939 it became virtually a routine matter for mayors, police chiefs, 
and other higher officials to demand that Gypsies “be admitted to a concentration 
camp,” that “a general camp be erected,” and that they be “concentrated in labor 
camps” or be “forcibly admitted to a closed camp.” 5 

On the central, national level measures based on the particular racist dynamics 
of the Nazi system were introduced. Some Gypsies were sterilized after the 1933 
passage of the “Law to Prevent Genetically Deficient Offspring.” In the autumn of 
1935 the “Protection of the Blood” law, which prohibited marriages between “Aryans” 
and “members of alien races,” and the “Marital Health Law” were adopted. They 
forbade “inferiors,” regardless of their ethnic background, to marry. On this basis, 
Gypsies were prohibited from marrying, some because they were “alien,” others 
because they were “inferior” to the German “Volk community.” In this way, the 
traditional twofold image of the Gypsies as adversary—excluding Gypsies both as 
strangers with a mysterious lifestyle and as allegedly work-shy spongers—was 
incorporated into volkisch racism. 

Enlightenment and Racial Hygiene 

The most prevalent policy toward Gypsies—including persons whom the authorities 
labeled as Gypsies—in Germany during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
was based on concepts that went back to the periods of late absolutism and the 
Enlightenment. Enlightenment writer Heinrich Grellmann depicted the Gypsies as 
rough, depraved, and irreligious. 6 But his work offered two new insights: On the one 
hand, his conception of the Gypsy was influenced by Enlightenment ideas of 
upbringing, which presupposed the malleability of man. On the other hand, Grellmann 
ascribed to the Gypsy an innate character that was hardly changeable. For him they 
were “orientals” who had descended from Indian untouchables. Grellmann aimed at a 
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“Solution of the Gypsy Problem” analogous to contemporaneous writings on the 
“Jewish Problem”: 7 Gypsies as a group were to be dispersed through assimilation of 
their individual members. This goal, however, seemed to contradict and therefore 
would be unattainable in view of the innate and unchangeable Gypsy character he 
postulated. 

Caught in this contradiction, Grellmann’s writings anticipated two discourses 
that would shape European state policy toward the Gypsies up through the twentieth 
century. The educational concept saw the Gypsies as inferior beings whose supposed 
backwardness could, however, be influenced by sociopolitical interventions. The 
opposing view declared all attempts to educate the Gypsies as senseless, given their 
unchanging nature. 

Racism decided in favor of the latter view. It asserted Gypsies’ fundamental and 
constant “inferiority,” which was attributed to an unalterable “genetic fate.” This was, 
for instance, the opinion of the criminological biologist Robert Ritter, whose Research 
Institute for Racial Hygiene greatly influenced National Socialist Gypsy policy. Ritter 
declared the Gypsies to be “typical primitives,” whose “racial character” “could not be 
changed by environmental influences.” Although this view was based on common 
cliches about Gypsies, its total predominance nonetheless marked a significant 
conceptual change. For despite the influence that racist thought already had gained over 
the view of Gypsies, 9 until 1933 their inclusion in society, their schooling, and their 
cultural adaptation were not completely contested. The juxtaposition of relative 
tolerance and racial hygiene was nonetheless rooted in a common perspective: the 
“Solution of the Gypsy question” would be to dissolve the Gypsies as a particular 
group. Ritter referred to exactly this goal in 1938, when he claimed that previous 
attempts by police and social policy “to solve” the “Gypsy problem” had failed. In 
“recognition of their racial character,” he said, “new paths must be taken.” 10 The 
distinction between the pure life of a Gypsy and his molding by social factors was no 
concern for volkisch racism. 

Ritter’s notions were characteristic of the racist paradigms that became state 
policy in National Socialist Germany. In the scientific world, Ritter, whose research 
institute within the Hereditary Medicine section of the Reich Health Office was 
founded in 1936, was not alone in making Gypsies the object of racial hygiene 
research. Similar if less ambitious efforts were planned or realized at the universities in 
Giessen, Munster, Berlin, Fra nk furt am Main, Munich, Vienna, and Konigsberg. 
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In practice, it was the task of Ritter’s Racial Hygiene Research Institute to do 
genealogical research into the Gypsies and classify them in terms of racial criteria as 
“Gypsies,” “Gypsy Mischlinge ” (persons of mixed origin), or “Gypsy-like itinerants.” 
From 1938 on, these classifications were reflected in “expert assessments” 
( Sachverstandigen-Gutachten ), which were sent to the Reich Criminal Police 
Department ( Reichkriminalpolizeiamt ) and to the regional Criminal Police offices. The 
police paid 5 Reichsmark for each of those expert assessments. They needed them for 
their own registration of the Gypsies and forwarded them to the local registries 
(Einwohnermeldeamter ), too, that kept records of inhabitants. 

As did other researchers in racial hygiene, Ritter directed his main attack 
against “Gypsy Mischlinge.” In this category he included more than ninety percent of 
“persons counted as Gypsies.” He stigmatized them as a “riff-raff without form and 
character.” 11 Ritter’s suggestions for the “Solution of the Gypsy Problem” culminated 
in the notion, which he set forth in numerous articles and lectures, of dispersing the 
Gypsies among various types of camps. For the very small group of “ethnically pure 
wandering Gypsies,” he proposed limited and police-supervised freedom of movement, 
and winter internment in non-enclosed camps. For “Gypsy Mischlinge,” he wanted sex- 
segregated “security detention.” “Mischling” married couples would be allowed to live 
together only after sterilization. This was meant to accomplish the “disappearance” 
of a population stigmatized by Ritter as “antisocial.” 

“Prevention of Crime” 

During the late 1930s the Criminal Police, at the Reich level, developed a conception of 
police intervention in society. Racial hygiene-based research on Gypsies fit into that 
construct. The Criminal Police, after all, had been responsible for the harassment of the 
Gypsies even before 1933. Criminal Police chief Arthur Nebe declared in 1937 that his 
responsibilities included not just “the elimination of criminals” but also “preserving the 
purity of the Gennan race.” 14 In accordance with this goal, in late 1937 the Criminal 
Police designated as a “Fundamental Decree” its first order for the “preventive 
combating of crime.” 15 It attributed crime to behavior “injurious to the community” by 
particular segments of society. This behavior was itself said to be explained by genetic 
factors. 

The primary tool of “preventive combating of crime,” behind which stood the 
utopian goal of a “German Volk body” without crime and criminals, was “preventive 
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detention.” It was modeled on protective detention and similarly could not be nullified 

by the courts. Preventive detention was to be ordered for persons alleged by the 

Criminal Police to be “professional criminals,” “habitual criminals,” “common threats,” 

and “common pests.” Especially for “common pests” the criteria were totally arbitrary. 

It included those who “showed themselves unwilling to fit into the community.” 16 

As a result of this social-racist “preventive combating of crime,” beginning in 

1938, in addition to other prisoners, more than 2,000 Gennan and Austrian Gypsies 

were stigmatized as “antisocial.” They were incarcerated in the concentration camps at 

Buchenwald, Dachau, Mauthausen, Ravensbriick, and Sachsenhausen, where the 

prisoners were set to forced labor in stone quarries, brickworks, or repair workshops. 

For the Gypsies, as members of the “antisocial” category of prisoners, a long way down 

in the camp hierarchy, these assignments often proved to be death sentences. 17 

Following Germany’s occupation of the Czech lands, Poland, Alsace-Forraine, and the 

Netherlands, the “preventive combating of crime” was in modified form also imposed 
18 

in these territories. 

The Decree “On Combating the Gypsy Nuisance” 

In addition to the “preventive combating of crime,” a decree entitled “On Combating 
the Gypsy Nuisance” 19 was formulated by the Criminal Police in consultation with 
Ritter. Signed by Himmler in late 1938, it stated that police experience as well as 
“knowledge gained through race-biological research” demanded a “solution of the 
Gypsy problem on the basis of this race.” The distinction envisaged by this order 
among “genuine ethnic Gypsies,” “Gypsy Mischlinge,” and “persons traveling about in 
the manner of the Gypsies” was reflected in different colored identity papers for these 
three groups. 

For the Criminal Police leadership, this decree marked the definitive transition 
from a Gypsy policy that was understood as a component of the separation of “aliens” 
from “the community” to a persecution sui generis. In local police practice, the 
discourse of race and biology now replaced the prior sociographic view of Gypsies, 
which had focused on migrant lifestyle at the center and was directed equally 
“Gypsies” and “persons who traveled about like Gypsies.” 
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Ban on Free Travel 1939, Deportation to Poland 1940, the Ghetto in Lodz 1941 

After the outbreak of war, this anti-Gypsy policy was once again greatly intensified. 
Analogous to the German goal of expelling all Jews and Poles from the Reich, the 
Criminal Police now favored the compulsory expulsion of 30,000 Gypsies, too. In 
October 1939, the Reich Security Main Office, to which the Reich Criminal Police 
belonged as Office V, ordered that “Gypsies who were later to be detained” were to be 

accommodated “in special collection camps until their final deportation.” “Gypsies and 

20 

Gypsy Mischlinge“ were not to leave their place of residence “until further notice.” 

In May 1940, 2,330 Gypsies—and by the autumn some 500 more—were sent to 
the General Government. In Poland itself, some few deported Gypsies succeeded in 
making a living as musicians or artists. Others were unable to find any way to survive, 
and many of these died of starvation or disease; some attempted to re-enter the Reich 
illegally. The majority of the deported Gypsies were, especially from 1942 on, 

concentrated into forced labor columns under SS control, primarily for the construction 

21 

of roads, military trenches, bunkers, airfields, or concentration camps. 

Further deportations of Gypsies, planned for 1940, failed because of the internal 
contradictions that also characterized Nazi policy toward Jews. The deportation 
intentions of the central authorities in Berlin were expressed in an increasing number of 
short- and intermediate-term plans in which ever larger numbers of Jews and Gypsies 
were to be crammed together in German-occupied or -annexed Poland. This effort, 
however, was delayed by resistance from the occupation administrations, whose own 
goal, too, was removal of these groups. The forced presence of the “undesirables” was 
seen as temporary but in the long-run an “untenable situation.”"" 

The fact that the deportations of the German Gypsies in 1940 had included only 
2,800 persons—quite contrary to the intentions of the Reich Security Main Office— 
changed the character of the detention that had been planned in October 1939. A 
provisional arrangement became a situation that lasted several years. The Gypsies’ 
social isolation was heightened now by “Gypsy community camps,” which were built 
again in some places after 1939 on the models of the pre-war years. In nearly all the 
communities where Gypsies were detained, their caravans and barracks fell into 
disrepair. The starvation wages most of the Gypsies received as unskilled laborers, as 
well as the fact that the communal administrations gave the lowest priority to 
improving the Gypsy camps, frequently led to total dilapidation of their 
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accommodations. As a result, serious infections and lung diseases increased among the 
inhabitants. 

When, in the fall of 1941, the systematic deportation of Gennan Jews began, 
Roma from Austrian Burgenland were affected as well. 24 The ground for persecution of 
this particular group was prepared by Tobias Portschy, who in 1938 was made 
Landeshauptmann for Burgenland, where Roma had lived a settled existence for more 
than 150 years. Portschy gave the “Gypsy question” priority over the “Jewish 
question.” As a “National Socialist solution of the Gypsy Question,” Portschy 

suggested sterilization, forced labor in work camps, deportation to eventual German 

26 

colonies, and bans on school education, military service, and hospital care. 

In the following years, many in the Ostmark (the former Austria) continued 
vehemently to demand a radical solution of the Burgenland “Gypsy problem.” The 
extraordinary fervor of this particular witch-hunt, against the Burgenland Roma, 
explains why, after the first Gypsy deportation in May 1940, these Roma were made 
the priority group for a second Gypsy transport to the General Government. When the 
police saw this possibility in the fall of 1941, 5,000 Burgenland Roma were deported to 
the Lodz Ghetto and crowded together there in a special sector. Like the Jews, the 
Roma were suffocated in gas vans in Kulmhof. 

Conclusions 

Summarizing the National Socialist persecution of the Gennan and Austrian Gypsies 
between 1933 and 1942 (that means before Gypsies from different European countries 
were deported to Auschwitz-Birkenau), I want to stress six aspects: 

1) Nazi Gypsy policy within the Reich primarily combated the imagined threat 
from “Gypsy Mischlinge,” who, because partially or fully settled, had closer contact 
with non-Gypsies and thus allegedly penetrated and poisoned the “German Volk body” 
by spreading restlessness and antisocial behavior. 

2) The enemy images of the volkisch racism displayed variations in accent and 
balance. The Gypsies were stigmatized as both an “alien race” and “alien to the 
community” in racial hygiene tenns. According to National Socialist conceptions, they 
seemed ready to “destroy” the “volk community” from below. But the central threat 
was imagined to be “Jewry.” Jews had been declared the “anti-race.” For biological and 
historical reasons, they were said to possess characteristics that were particularly 
“subversive”; moreover they were believed already to have made deep inroads into the 
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“German Volk community.” Or, as Eva Justin, a leading member of Robert Ritter’s 
staff, claimed in 1943: “The Gypsy problem cannot be compared with the Jewish 
problem, because the Gypsies are not able to undermine or endanger the German Volk 
as such.” 29 

3) The Criminal Police, responsible for the registration and persecution of the 
German Gypsies, had felt that categorizing this group in a racist manner was a task 
beyond their competence. Here the responsibility went to the Research Institute for 
Racial Hygiene, which was expected to develop a scientifically based conception of 
Gypsy policy. In this way Criminal Police and racial hygienists actually formed an 
institutional complex that translated racist theory into the practice of persecution. 

4) Even in the prewar years, racial hygienists such as Ritter and politicians such 
as Portschy intended an eventual depopulation of the Gennan “Gypsy Mischling” and 
the Burgenland Roma by sterilization, sex-segregation, camp internment, or 
deportation. Such demands cannot be equated with a politically implemented 
extermination program from above, but they were an ideological framework ruling 
out a humane solution in every case. Criminal Police, racial hygienists, and leading 
party functionaries did agree that the “Gypsy Mischlinge” and the Burgenland Roma 
were somehow to be purged from the Reich. They did not hesitate to express their 
intentions very frankly about the increasingly marginalized Gypsies. 

5) Whereas the deportation of Gennan Gypsies to Poland in 1940 resulted from 
discussions that took place on a national level, the extermination of the Burgenland 
Roma was brought about not simply by orders from Berlin, but by a complex 
intenelation between pressure from below and directions from above. The Burgenland 
Roma were deported to Lodz because regional mayors, party functionaries, and police 
tried very hard to get rid of them. The ghetto administration and the mayor of Lodz, on 
the other hand, refused to take them. In this conflict the policy of deportation got the 
upper hand because it was supported by the Reich Security Main Office and by the 
Criminal Police, who had favored the transportation of all German and Austrian 
Gypsies to the East since the fall of 1939. 

The extennination of the Burgenland Roma then became a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The ghetto administration had predicted that lack of space, increasing food- 
supply problems, and infectious diseases would be the result of the deportations. A 
short time after the arrival of the victims, the accommodation and food-supply situation 
indeed spread in terrible measure, since the German authorities, who had predicted the 
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catastrophe, did everything to ensure that it really did take place. Ultimately those 
detained in Lodz were so starved, sick, and weak that they, like the Jews, were 
regarded by those responsible for their horrible condition as “subhumans” who must 
somehow be eliminated. 

6) The precondition for the killing in Lodz and Kulmhof was not the 
development of the various plans to deport Gypsies and Jews, but the repeated failure 
of these plans until the autumn of 1941. No one in a position of authority in German- 
occupied or -annexed Poland was prepared to accept deported Jews or Gypsies into his 
domain. Thus a system of stopgap measures and compromises developed that created 
pressure for the Wannsee Conference and a nonterritorial “Final Solution of the Jewish 
Question.” And it created pressure for the extermination of the Burgenland Roma and 
the overwhelming majority of the German Gypsies, too. It is true that this 
extermination policy cannot be equated with the murder of the Jews, but in the end it 

31 

was still genocide. 
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Notes 
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A sociographic concept that equates Gypsies with an itinerant population, and in 
many countries with a foreign itinerant population, forms one extreme; the other is 
based on categories such as “ethnicity,” “people,” “clan,” or “race.” This second view 
often assumes a particular life-style and culture—one that differs from that of the 
majority population—in addition to a biological definition that sees Gypsies as united 
by descent or “blood.” For those so inclined, either the cultural or the biological 
construct can become the basis for a racial concept of the “Gypsy.” In one case the 
cultures of non-Gypsies and Gypsies are juxtaposed, the cultural differences are 
declared unbridgeable and the Gypsy culture declared intolerable to the majority. In the 
other case, Gypsies are not only defined as “alien-blooded” ( Fremdbliitige ), but are 
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Gypsies in German Concentration Camps 

Guenter Lewy 


The first large-scale arrests of Gypsies* destined for the concentration camps took place in 
1938 during Aktion Arbeitsscheu (Operation Work-Shy). The ostensible purpose of this 
operation was to proceed against asocial elements who shirked regular work and were a 
burden on society. Especially targeted were vagrants, beggars, and pimps as well as 
Gypsies or Gypsy-like itinerants if they had not demonstrated a readiness to take up 
regular employment or had a criminal record. In fact, the main purpose of Operation 
Work-Shy appears to have been to provide slave labor for the new economic enterprises 
the SS had started to operate in or near the concentration camps of Sachsenhausen and 
Buchenwald. As a result of the prevailing hostility toward Gypsies, often the mere fact that 
someone was without a steady place of residence or job resulted in his or her being labeled 
asocial or criminal and being subjected to custody in a concentration camp. 1 

The proportion of Gypsies among those arrested as asocials during Operation 
Work-Shy is not known. It is likely that between 1,500 and 2,000 Gypsies were taken into 
what was called “preventive custody.” Some of them were released within twelve months, 
but many others remained in the camps for additional years." According to non-Gypsy 
inmates who survived, the treatment meted out to the “asocials,” whose camp uniform was 
marked with a black triangle, was brutal. In the hierarchy of the SS they ranked very low, 
only above Jews and homosexuals. Their stay in the camps was designed to “educate” 
them and make them into worthy members of what the Nazis called the “German people’s 
community.” Many did not survive this schooling, which was accompanied by systematic 
brutalities. The asocials had a mortality rate higher than that of the political or criminal 
inmates of the camps/ On the other hand, the new inmates were to be treated in such a 
way that they could serve as a labor force in the new SS economic enterprises. Then as 
later, the tension between these two functions of the concentration camps remained 


Some authors consider the words “Gypsy” or “ Zigeuner” pejorative and substitute a new 
nomenclature. In fact there is nothing pejorative per se about the words Gypsy (derived from 
Egyptian) and Zigeuner (derived from atzinganoi, by which they were called in fourteenth-century 
Greece), and several Gypsy writers have insisted on the uninterrupted use of the traditional terms in 
order to maintain historical continuity and to express solidarity with those who were persecuted 
under this name. I agree with this view. 
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unresolved. 

During the war years the Germans continued to send Gypsies to concentration 
camps for various perceived offenses; these behaviors, as those before the war, were 
grouped under the term “asocial conduct.” Others ended up there after completing a prison 
sentence. Hence the conclusion of the war found Gypsies in practically all the German 
concentration camps. Information about their fate is preserved from some of the larger 
camps, though we have only estimates of the number of Gypsies held there. In some cases 
no records are preserved; in others, Gypsies were registered as asocials rather than as 
Gypsies. In a few instances Gypsies were marked with a brown triangle, but most Gypsies 
were given the black triangle used for asocials. 4 Gypsy camp inmates were used for slave 
labor as well as for medical experiments. 

In Dachau in 1944 Gennan doctors conducted experiments on the potability of sea 
water, experiments for which the Luftwaffe requested forty healthy inmates. Arthur Nebe, 
head of the criminal police, proposed the use of “asocial Zigeunermischlinge ” (Gypsies of 
mixed ancestry) and Himmler approved this suggestion even though Reichsarzt Ernst 
Robert von Grawitz expressed concerned that the foreign racial characteristics of the 
Gypsies might invalidate the significance of the experiments for Gennan men. 5 In early 
August, forty-four Gypsies in Buchenwald, recently transferred from Auschwitz, were 
selected for these experiments from a larger group of “volunteers.” According to Ignaz 
Bauer, a French inmate employed in the infirmary, the victims soon manifested symptoms 
of starvation and of dying of thirst. They rapidly lost weight and became increasingly 
agitated; those who started to scream and rave were tied to their beds. When they were 
close to death they were injected with a preparation that was supposed to prevent their 
demise. Only the fact that fellow inmates were able to smuggle in food and drink is said to 
have saved the lives of the persons involved in this torturous experiment. 6 

On November 12, 1943, a transport of 100 Gypsies arrived in the Natzweiler- 
Struthof concentration camp from Auschwitz. The prisoners were to be used in 
experiments conducted by Professor Eugen Haagen using a new typhus vaccine; however 
the “experimental material” turned out to be unsuitable. Eighteen of the Gypsies were dead 
upon arrival. Others, as Haagen complained bitterly to his superiors, were in such bad 
shape as to make them unusable. He therefore had the Gypsies sent back to Auschwitz and 
requested a second contingent of 100 Gypsies, twenty to forty years old and in good 
physical condition. This second transport reached Natzweiler on December 12. 7 

The experiment began in January 1944. The Gypsies were divided into two groups 
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of forty each. One group was vaccinated, the other was not, and both groups then were 
injected with the typhus bacillus. Dr. Poulson, a Norwegian inmate doctor, who was 
assigned to watch the development of symptoms among the human guinea pigs, described 
the conditions as “terrible.” Both groups were kept inadequately clothed in small rooms, 
without blankets and under horrible hygienic conditions. Some patients developed high 

o 

temperatures but, miraculously, none died. Sixteen of these same Gypsies were used in 
June 1944 in experiments run by Professor Otto Bickenbach of the Medical Faculty at the 
University of Strasbourg; these involved exposure to phosgene gas. Some of the victims 
received varying amounts of a protective injection; others were sent into a gas chamber 
unprotected. Four Gypsies in the control group died as a result of the experiment. 9 

In Ravensbriick, Gypsy women and girls as young as eight and ten became the 
subject of sterilization experiments conducted by Dr. Carl Clauberg in 1945. Dr. Zdonka 
Nedvedova-Nejedla, a Czech inmate physician who worked in the camp hospital, testified 
after the war that most of these sterilizations were perfonned without anesthesia. “I nursed 
these children all night after the operation. All these girls were bleeding from the genital 
and were suffering such pain that I had to give them sedatives secretly.” 10 Dr. P.W. 
Solobjewa, a Soviet woman physician held captive in the camp, reported that about 100 
Gypsy women were sterilized in February 1945, among them twelve-year-old girls. Two of 
these died two days after the operation. 11 For those who survived, she noted in a 

recollection authored in 1987, the physical and psychic damage incurred was 

12 

inestimable. 

Despite the proclaimed intent to “reform” inmates and despite pressure from above 
to use them as a labor force, mortality in the camps, the result of systematic mistreatment, 
malnutrition, and disease, was always extremely high. Most inmates’ long-term survival 
depended on finding a special position such as work in the kitchen, in a repair shop, or as a 
clerk. Conditions were especially harsh in Mauthausen, where a large number of Gypsies 
were imprisoned. Inmates were given light clothing and wooden slippers and put to work 
in the stone quarry. This involved carrying heavy stones up 180 steps, known as the 
“staircase of death” because of the beatings, shootings, and fatal accidents to which the 
crowded mass of inmates were exposed there. The food was utterly inadequate for the 
heavy labor perfonned, and the prisoners suffered other tribulations that could lead to 
death. The SS guards amused themselves by kicking the prisoners’ caps from their heads. 
When the victims sought to retrieve their caps—it was forbidden to be without a cap—the 
guards opened fire and reported the deaths as “shot while trying to escape.” Punishment 
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for violating the camp rules, such as failing to make beds with the required precision, 

consisted of beatings or several hours of a cold shower. At first Gypsies were the worst 

1 ^ 

treated inmates. Later Poles and Russians achieved this dubious distinction. 

Plans to expel all Gypsies from the Reich had been made as early as 1939, but had 
come to naught for various reasons. 14 Some 2,500 German and Austrian Gypsies had 
indeed been sent to the General Government and the Warthegau respectively, but most 
Gypsies continued to live in the places to which they had been assigned at the beginning at 
the war. On December 16, 1942, Himmler ordered the deportation of all 
Zigeunermischlinge, considered racially inferior and an asocial element, to a special Gypsy 
camp in Auschwitz. 15 This directive, known as the Auschwitz decree, led to the 
deportation of more than 13,000 German and Austrian Gypsies. So-called “racially pure” 
Gypsies and members of various other categories such as “socially adjusted Gypsies” were 
exempt from deportation; their number may have been as high as 15,000. 16 

On February 26, 1943, the first large transport of Gypsies arrived in Auschwitz. By 
the end of 1943, a total of 18,738 Gypsies had been registered by name. Eventually about 
23,000 men, women, and children were incarcerated for varying lengths of time. Gypsies 
from Gennany and Austria constituted by far the largest group of inmates. Gypsies from 
the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia—the former western half of Czechoslovakia— 
numbered about 4,500. The remainder came from various other German-occupied 
countries in Europe. 17 

Unlike the Jews and other victims of the Auschwitz death camp, the arriving 
Gypsies were not subjected to selection—they were not chosen for either slave labor or the 
gas chambers. Instead they were put into the newly built Gypsy family camp, so called 
because entire families were allowed to stay together. In early April 1943, shortly after the 
establishment of the family camp, camp commandant Rudolf Hop requested a special 
ration for pregnant women, babies, and small children. This request was sent to Oswald 
Pohl, the head of the SS Economic-Administrative Main Office ( SS-Wirtschafts- 
Verwaltungshauptamt), which administered the German camp system. Pohl thereupon 
inquired from Rudolf Brandt, Himmler’s personal secretary, what he should do. The 
administration of the Auschwitz camp, he wrote, had asked for this special ration on the 
grounds that “the Reichsfuhrer-SS desires it because he has in mind something special for 
the Gypsies ( wed er etwas Besonderes mit den Zigeunern vorhabe ).” Pohl outlined various 
types of rations that could be provided and asked Brandt to let him know of Himmler’s 
wishes. On April 15, Brandt informed Pohl of Himmler’s decision. Pregnant Gypsy 
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women were to receive a ration equivalent to that provided for women from the East 
engaged in forced labor; children were to be given a ration midway between that for these 
women laborers and that provided to Gennan children. According to Hop, these special 
rations soon stopped “for the Food Ministry laid down that no special children’s food 
might be issued to the concentration camps.” 19 

As a result of inadequate nourishment and atrocious sanitary conditions in 
overcrowded barracks, diseases, especially typhus, spread rapidly. In addition to hunger 
and disease, the inmates suffered from deliberate cruelty at the hands of Kapos and SS 
guards. Gypsy children and women were also used and died in medical experiments. Still, 
on the scale of misery that characterized life in the death factory of Auschwitz, the Gypsy 
family camp did not represent the worst that was possible, and often was the envy of other 
Auschwitz inmates. - The very fact that families were able to stay together helped sustain a 
measure of morale. 

Between April and July 1944 about 3,500 Gypsies considered fit to work were 
transferred to various concentration camps in Gennany. On August 2, the remaining 2,898 
inmates—most of them sick, older men, women, and children—were gassed. Strong 
circumstantial evidence suggests that the decision to kill the Gypsies deemed unable to 
work was made by Hop, who in May had resumed command of Auschwitz with the special 
mission to prepare facilities for the murder of the Hungarian Jews. The first transport of 
Hungarian Jews arrived in Auschwitz on May 16, and by May 24 more than 100,000 Jews 
had been gassed. Yet the capacity of the gas chambers and crematoria soon proved 
insufficient for this huge influx, and temporary housing had to be found for those who 
could not be killed immediately. It appears that the Gypsy camp was liquidated in order to 
make room for these Hungarian Jews. That Hungarian Jews were housed in the fonner 

2 i 

Gypsy camp is confirmed by several witnesses. 

About 23,000 Gypsies, defined as asocial Mischlinge, had been put into the family 
camp at Auschwitz-Birkenau, apparently without much forethought about their ultimate 
fate. Of this total, more than 5,600 were killed in the gas chambers, and about 3,500 were 
moved to other camps. That leaves approximately 14,000 who died in the Gypsy camp 
from disease, medical experiments, or maltreatment, or who were murdered by guards. 
Altogether then, at least eighty-five percent of the Gypsies sent to Auschwitz died there as 
a result of their incarceration. “ And yet despite this extremely high rate of mortality, 
confinement in the Auschwitz Gypsy family camp was not tantamount to a sentence of 
death nor was it meant to be such a sentence. The purpose of sending the Gypsies to 
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Auschwitz was to rid society of their presence, not to kill them. If a program of 
annihilation had been in effect, it would have made little sense to wait more than a year to 
murder them. Why provide special rations, even for a short while, to pregnant women and 
children? Keeping the Gypsies alive for seventeen months cost precious and scarce 
wartime resources as well as manpower. Deportation to Auschwitz was not part of a plan 
to annihilate all Gypsies; instead it probably represented the lowest common denominator 
among the notions of various Nazi officials concerned with Gypsy policy. Responding in 
part to steadily increasing hostility toward the Gypsies among all parts of the population, 
these officials had gradually adopted more radical views and had come to agree on taking 
decisive measures in confronting the “Gypsy problem.” 

Hop has written that the Gypsies were to be kept in Auschwitz until the end of the 
war and then were to be released, and such a scenario is not inconceivable. We know that 
some of those involved with making Gypsy policy had contemplated putting the Gypsies 
into areas of the East not needed for Gennan settlers. In 1942, when the deportation to 
Auschwitz was decided upon, a Gennan victory in the East and the consequent availability 
of vast new territories still seemed a real possibility. The expulsion of about 2,500 German 
Gypsies into the General Government in 1940 had resulted in disruptions since most of the 
deported eventually regained their freedom of movement. These kinds of problems were 
prevented by putting the deported Gypsies into a camp. The question of how many could 
survive the rigors of such a camp apparently was of no interest to anyone in authority, for 
the individuals involved were considered asocial and racially inferior elements to whose 
death the regime and most of society was supremely indifferent. 

The incarceration of German and Austrian Gypsies in concentration camps, 
including the special Gypsy camp in Auschwitz, involves parallels to the fate of the Jews, 
but also important differences. Unlike the Jews, Gypsies were never subjected to an overall 
plan for physical annihilation. Nazi policy toward the Gypsies lacked the kind of single- 
minded fanaticism that characterized the murderous assault upon the Jews. Gypsies were 
viciously persecuted and many died, but they were not the chosen victims of the 
Holocaust. 
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Persecution of Roma-Sinti in Croatia, 1941-1945 

Mark Biondich 


The terrible fate of Roma in wartime Croatia and partitioned Yugoslavia has not 
received much scholarly attention, either in former Yugoslavia or elsewhere. 1 In 
Yugoslav historiography, the fate of Roma was often mentioned but not systematically 
researched. There are basically two reasons for this fact. First, despite the fact that the 
Roma of the Independent State of Croatia probably suffered proportionately higher 
losses than either the Serb or Jewish populations, the Ustasa regime saw the Serb and 
Jewish “questions” as being of greater importance. Scholars have geared their 
researches accordingly. The Ustasa movement (1929-45) was essentially an anti-Serb 
movement. Anti-Serbdom had always been central to Ustasa ideology; in the words of 
one prominent Ustasa, it was “the quintessence of the Ustasa doctrine, its raison 
d’etre .” Antisemitism began to acquire greater importance in the movement only in the 
late 1930s, but Roma were never mentioned in prewar Ustasa tracts. Second, there is 
little in the way of extant documentation pertaining to the Roma in wartime Croatia, 
either because it was destroyed or never kept by the perpetrators in the first place. The 
documentation that we do have is incomplete, and almost all of the survivor literature 
that mentions the fate of Roma has been written by non-Roma. 

Western scholars have hardly addressed the topic at all, which reflects the 
general neglect of the Roma within the Western scholarly community. As the 
University of Texas scholar Zoltan Barany recently observed, scholars have for the 
most part considered Roma studies a peripheral subject, and in researching the fate of 
Roma during the Second World War, historians “face the absence of reliable 
demographic data and the deficient accounting of the Nazi administrators who 
documented the extermination of the Gypsies far less meticulously than that of the 
Jews.” 4 

Determining the number of Roma victims in Croatia is no simple task, in large 
part because even the number of Roma in pre-war Croatia (and Yugoslavia) is still 
debated. In Yugoslav historiography, it is argued that there were anywhere from 26,000 
to 40,000 Roma in the territory of the Independent State of Croatia in 1941, most of 
whom were subsequently murdered in the Jasenovac camp system/ According to the 
Yugoslav census of March 1931, the last prewar Yugoslav census, which used religion 
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as its main criterion for recording the population, there were approximately 70,000 
persons who registered themselves under the category “other and unknown” religion or 
“without confession.” It is likely that most Roma were recorded in this category. 
However, since there were Roma who were nominally Serbian Orthodox, Muslim, and 
Roman Catholic, it is possible that some registered under those categories in 1931. Of 
the 70,000 persons in this category, approximately 31,000 lived in those territories that 
subsequently formed part of the Independent State of Croatia (Croatia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Srijem): 11,272 in Bosnia-Herzegovina (i.e., Drina and Vrbas provinces) 
and 20,528 in Croatia (i.e., Sava and Primorje provinces). 6 

Legislation: The Race Laws 

Within a month of its creation in April 1941, the Croatian state issued a series of race 
laws. This legislation consisted of three decrees: i) the “Legal Decree on Racial 
Belonging”; ii) the “Legal Decree on Citizenship”; and iii) the “Legal Decree on the 
Defense of Aryan Blood and the Honor of the Croat Nation.” The influence of the 
Third Reich was all too evident; the decrees were essentially copies of the Nuremberg 
Laws. These laws segregated both Jews and Roma by defining them as “non-Aryans.” 
They were forbidden henceforth from marrying persons defined as “Aryans,” 
employing Aryan women and from participating in Aryan affairs, whether political, 
cultural, social, or economic. As one Ustasa writer observed, the intent of the race 
legislation was “clear”: “The aim of our national state, which is Aryan, is and must be 
to rid ourselves of non-Aryan elements.” 7 Although the Jewish population was the 
primary and intended victim of this legislation, the Roma were affected just as severely 
as Croatian Jewry. 

Two months after issuing the race legislation, on July 3, 1941, the Croatian 
Ministry of Internal Affairs ordered that all Roma in Zagreb, regardless of sex or age, 
register with the police on July 22-23. This order was published in the press, and 
placards were posted around the city. Those who did not register were cautioned that 

o 

they would be “harshly punished.” The registration of Roma coincided with a 
registration of the city’s Jewish population between July 22-26, 1941. 9 At the same 
time, the Ministry ordered all local civilian (county, district, and city prefects) and 
police officials to compile a census of Roma in their localities by the end of July 1941. 
They were to record each Roma family (with the sex, age, date of birth, and name of 
each member), and whether they owned property and had a profession or trade. The 
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Ministry asked local officials to pay close attention to whether these Roma were 
nomadic or sedentary, and added, “Those Roma who wandered [doskitali\ onto the 
territory of the Independent State of Croatia since the outbreak of the world war should 
now be driven across state borders.” 10 We do not know how many Roma were driven 
out of Croatia in 1941, but it is possible that some were deported to Gennan-occupied 
Serbia. 11 If the race laws were the first step of the Ustasa authorities in segregating the 
Roma population, as was the case with the Jewish population, then the registration and 
census indicate, certainly in retrospect, a planned effort on the part of the Croatian 
government to lay the groundwork for much harsher measures. 

Indeed, in the summer of 1941 the Croatian government began entertaining 
various proposals on the “Roma question.” For example, already in June 1941 the 
Croatian Institute for Colonization proposed to the Ministry of Internal Affairs the 
deportation of Roma. The reasons cited for deportation reveal some of the typical 
stereotypes affecting Roma, not only in Croatia but elsewhere. The Institute for 
Colonization believed that the Roma were a source of infectious diseases, and as such 
posed a danger to the general population. Moreover, it was alleged that “nomadic” 
Roma had inflicted economic losses on the peasant population by stealing on a regular 
basis from the peasantry. The Institute proposed that the Roma be immobilized and 
then resettled, although it did not propose a location for their resettlement. The 
Ministry of Internal Affairs received similar suggestions from other quarters. For 
example, the city administration of Krizevci proposed that its Roma population 
(roughly 450 persons) be removed from the town and its environs. It, too, argued that 
the Roma had inflicted economic losses on the local rural population, and were 
perpetrators of various crimes. The city administration proposed that they either be 

13 

resettled to an undisclosed area or be utilized as forced labor. 

Arrests and Deportations 

The central authorities did not react immediately to these proposals. Large-scale arrests 
and deportations of Roma in Croatia began only in May 1942. 14 By that point the 
central Ustasa authorities clearly had reached a decision to arrest all Roma, regardless 
of sex or age, to deport some and to intern others, in Croatian camps. Yugoslav 
historiography has not adequately addressed the reason(s) for this lag between the race 
laws and census of mid-1941 and the arrests of May 1942. Here are three possible 
reasons: first, although the Croatian authorities wished to settle the so-called Roma 
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question in Croatia, in 1941 they were very much preoccupied with the Serb and 
Jewish questions, which were perceived as of greater import. 15 The state’s nascent 
bureaucracy and police apparatus were directed at these two so-called “national 
enemies.” Second, the Croatian authorities had to contend with Bosnian Muslim 
religious leaders’ opposition to the application of anti-Roma measures against Muslim 
Roma. This opposition, which I will discuss in greater detail, may well have delayed, 
although it did not prevent, the implementation of an over-all anti-Roma policy. Third, 
in the spring of 1942 the Croatian government began deporting all Jews, some to 
Croatian camps, some to Auschwitz. Arrests and deportations of Jews to Croatian 
camps had begun in 1941, but they became widespread in 1942. When these all- 
encompassing Jewish deportations began, the Croatian government may have 
concluded that the deportations should be widened to include the Roma, who were, 
after all, the only other group in Croatia defined as “non-Aryan.” This last point is 
speculative, since little documentary evidence exists to support it, but the timing of the 
deportations suggests a link between the implementation of anti-Jewish and anti-Roma 
measures. 

On May 16, 1942, the Ustasa secret police (UNS, or Ustaska nadzorna sluzba ) 
and Ministry of Internal Affairs ordered district civilian and police officials to begin 
arresting all Roma and deporting them to the Jasenovac camp system. Croatian military 
and gendarme units were instructed to assist in these operations, where assistance was 
needed by local officials. 16 For the most part, however, the regular police (and usually 
the criminal police) conducted the operations. Arrests and deportations followed 
immediately, but we have only a few extant documents relating to the deportations. On 
May 28, 1942, the Zagreb criminal police deported sixty-nine Roma to Jasenovac. 17 In 
the first week of June 1942, the police of Zemun (Srijem region) deported 
approximately 400 Roma to Jasenovac. The prefect of Zupanja district in eastern 
Croatia reported on June 5, 1942, that approximately 2,000 Roma had been detained in 
his district (of an estimated population of 2,600) and that all had been deported to the 
Jasenovac camp system in eighty-three railroad cars. An inventory was compiled of 
their goods, some of which had been auctioned to the local population. 19 These arrests 
were often conducted at night or early in the morning, and with great haste. In some 

cases, the Roma were told they were simply being resettled, and would be given land in 

20 

other parts of the country. 
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These sweeping anti-Roma arrests were even mentioned in the Ustasa press. For 
example, on June 14, 1942, the government’s flagship Zagreb daily, Hrvatski narod 
(The Croat Nation), carried a short article reporting that the government was in the 
process of “solving the Roma question.” According to this article, the government was 
studying the Roma “problem” and was determined to find a solution. In the meantime, 
it had to adopt measures against the Roma. Roma “vagrants” were being “collected” 
and sent to “separate camps” where they would be put to work and supposedly perform 
socially redeeming labor. - District officials in the provinces were also rounding up 
“beggars” who would be put to work on public works projects. What is interesting 
about these articles is that the Croatian press was almost completely silent about the 
Roma, which was not their approach to reporting on the Jews. These two short articles, 
the only two that I have found in the Croatian press from 1942, are unusual only in that 
they broke the public silence typical of Croatian government circles to the Roma 
question. 

Bosnia: Muslim Roma 

The Ustasa authorities did encounter difficulties, however, in implementing these 
measures. In Bosnia-Herzegovina some Roma, predominantly Muslim Roma (or so- 
called “White Roma”), were spared. This was because of the early and repeated 
intervention of Bosnian Muslim religious leaders. Not long after the race laws had 
been issued and a census of Roma was ordered, a delegation of Bosnian Muslim Roma 
appealed, on July 17, 1941, to the Ulema, that is, the Islamic religious body in 
Sarajevo, to intervene on their behalf against the application of the race laws to them. 
In short, the Bosnian Moslem religious leadership took up their cause and established a 
committee to defend Muslim Roma. For the most part, their interventions were 
successful. On August 30, 1941, the Ministry of Internal Affairs infonned the Reis ul- 
ulema, the head of the Muslim religious community in Sarajevo, that no measures 
would be adopted against Muslim Roma, who were to be treated as Muslim “Aryans,” 
that is, as Muslim “Croats.” Although it was evidently not their original intention to 
do so, Ustasa leaders deliberately decided to exempt Muslim Roma from persecution. 
This was done purely on political grounds, in deference to the Bosnian Muslims, whom 
the regime courted from the outset. 

This is not meant to suggest that all Muslim Roma were spared. Some were still 
affected by the Ustasa government’s anti-Roma policy. When the Ministry of Internal 
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Affairs ordered the arrest of all Roma in May 1942, some zealous local officials applied 
this order to Muslim Roma. For example, on May 26, 1942, Muslim religious leaders 
from the town of Zenica (Bosnia) protested the local Ustasa party officials’ deportation 
of local Roma to the Croatian camps. On the basis of this protest, the Reis ul-ulema 
again called on the central authorities to release all Muslim Roma who had recently 
been arrested. Just days later, the Ministry of Internal Affairs agreed to release them 
from Jasenovac. 

On the other hand, some local Croatian officials in Bosnia asked the central 
authorities to clarify the term “Roma” ( Cigani ) before they initiated arrests. For 
example, on May 29, 1942, the prefect of Konjic district (Herzegovina) reported to his 
superiors that in Herzegovina many Muslims referred to themselves as Roma. In the 
interwar period, they consistently voted “together with the remaining Muslim Croats 
[Me] for Croat interests and [the Croat] cause. They have permanent addresses and 
many have their own homes, land, and other immoveable property.” - They also had 
professions and worked. Were they supposed to be arrested and deported? Just days 
later the central authorities replied that their earlier orders pertaining to the arrest and 
“evacuation” of Roma were to be implemented only against “nomadic” Roma, those 
without a permanent address, property, or occupation. There likely were many such 
queries from Bosnia, because in the spring of 1942 the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
subsequently issued local officials a clarifying circular regarding these Muslim Roma. 
It ordered “the so-called White Roma Muslims are to be left alone, because they are to 

97 

be considered Aryans.” 

It is because of these repeated interventions in 1941-42 that the Bosnian 
Muslim Roma survived; the communities of Sarajevo, Doboj, Brcko, Srebrenica, and 
some smaller localities escaped the horrible fate of most of the country’s Roma. They 
were spared as Muslims and because of their high degree of assimilation; they had 
Muslim names, dressed like Muslims, had homes and professions. How many Roma 
were saved because of Muslim protests is difficult to say because we do not know how 
many Muslim Roma there were in Bosnia. The intervention of the Muslim leadership 

9Q 

was the only serious intervention made on their behalf. 

Roma in the Jasenovac Camp System 

The vast majority of Roma were not that fortunate. Virtually all captured Roma were 
sent, beginning in the late spring of 1942, to the Jasenovac camp system. Once there, 
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almost all of them were herded into Camp III-C, where a separate section was formed 
for them. By late 1942 most had been killed. One survivor, the communist Mladen 
Ivekovic, later wrote, “I watched rivers of Roma, their wives and children, flow daily 
into Jasenovac. They came to be slaughtered. Wagon-loads [of Roma] were killed 
daily.” Another camp survivor, Milko Riffer, arrived in Jasenovac’s Camp III-C in 
October 1942. Other inmates told him that there had been anywhere from 10,000 to 
20,000 Roma in the camp in the late summer of 1942. By October 1942 virtually all 
Roma had been murdered. The section of the camp that had earlier been designated for 
the Roma was now being used as a sanatorium. Other survivors support Riffer’s 
account. Egon Berger and Borde Milisa also claim that the Roma who began arriving in 
large numbers in the summer of 1942 were all placed in and near Camp III-C and 

TO 

murdered within months." Based on survivor testimonies and memoirs—we have no 
camp documents pertaining to the Roma—between June and October 1942 virtually all 
Roma in the Jasenovac camp system had been murdered. 

Conclusion: Roma Losses 

As I have mentioned earlier, it is difficult to determine the exact number of Roma who 
were murdered at the hands of the Ustasa authorities. The first postwar Yugoslav 
census, conducted in 1948, determined that there were 405 Roma in Croatia and 422 in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. These numbers alone indicate how high Roma losses were in 
Croatia: from a 1941 population of probably 26,000-28,000, only 827 were recorded in 
1948. 34 

And yet, there is no consensus among scholars in former Yugoslavia or in the 
West on the exact number of Roma victims in Croatia. For example, Milan Bulajic 
claims that 40,000 Roma were killed in Croatia, which seems like a statistical 
improbability given that most scholars believe there were no more than 27,000-28,000 
Roma in wartime Croatia. Antun Miletic, who has authored a detailed, three-volume 
study of the Jasenovac camp system, believes that approximately 25,000 Roma were 
killed. The Croatian Jewish historian Ivo Goldstein, in a recently published history of 
Croatia, believes there were only 15,000 Roma in wartime Croatia, all of whom were 
killed. Both the Israeli scholar Menachem Shelah and American scholar Dennis 
Reinhartz believe that 26,000 Roma, out of a prewar population of 27,000-28,000, 
were killed in Croatia. Although most scholars have settled on a figure of 25,GOO- 
27,000, there is still wide disagreement on the numbers. This is because we do not 
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know how many Roma there were before the war. Second, perpetrator documents are 
few and far between. Like the Nazi administrators in Germany and occupied Europe, 
Ustasa officials either did not maintain detailed records of Roma, or destroyed them. 
Third, it seems likely, based on the 1948 census figures, that many Roma fled to 
occupied Serbia during the war or were deported there by the Croatian authorities in 
1941. According to the 1948 census, the number of Roma in Serbia was far greater than 
in 1931, which suggests that some Roma may have fled or were deported there from 
Croatia. We must also keep in mind that some Roma managed to flee to the Italian- 
occupied zone of Croatia, as did many Jews and Serbs, where they were given shelter 
and, in some cases, even removed to Italy. 40 Fourth, although Roma were recognized as 
a national minority after the war, many Muslim Roma in Bosnia, who were spared 
during the war only because they were Muslim, may have chosen to register themselves 
after the war as “Yugoslav Muslims” rather than as Roma, which would have further 
reduced postwar Roma numbers. As both Tatomir Vukanovic and David Crowe have 
observed, after 1945 there were probably thousands of “closet” Roma who simply felt 
uncomfortable identifying themselves as Roma in the immediate postwar era. 41 

In the final analysis, however, we should not dwell too long on numbers alone. 
Despite disagreements on this issue, there is absolutely no doubt that Croatian Roma 
suffered an indescribably horrible fate, and that almost the entire community that fell 
into Ustasa hands was killed. Roma losses in Croatia may have accounted for five to 
ten percent of Roma losses in Europe, depending on one’s calculation of total Roma 
losses. “ Although from the outset the Ustasa authorities devoted much greater attention 
both to the Serb and Jewish populations, and regarded the Roma as a lower priority, 
when they moved against the Roma in 1942 they did so rapidly, thoroughly, and with 
fatal consequences. Between May and October 1942, in a period of just six months, 
virtually the entire Roma community was annihilated, regardless of age or sex. What 
adds to this immense and horrible tragedy is that we have so few resources, so few 
records, to investigate this genocide. 
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The Gypsies in the Upheaval: 
The Situation in France, 1939-1946 

Denis Peschanski 


This essay on Gypsies in World War II Europe focuses on those of France because of 
rather recent betterment of our knowledge about their situation. Large numbers of 
Gypsies in occupied France were systematically confined in internment camps, 1 
whereas those in Belgium, in January 1941, were confronted almost from the first with 
deportation. 

As an exceptional measure internment was implemented before the defeat of the 
Third Republic by the Ministry of the Interior (Home Office) and not by the Ministry 
of Justice. It was exercised against suspect groups and individuals. The question of 
such internment arose before the defeat and was not resolved even with the Liberation. 

The first French internment camp opened in February 1939; the last one closed 
in May 1946. This was, of course, the result of various policies: exceptional measures 
(presented as temporary answers to an exceptional situation) such as those of 1939 or 
of 1945, policies of exclusion such as those in France under the Vichy government, and 
policies of deportation beginning in the spring of 1942 when the first trains left for 
Auschwitz-B irkenau. 

One must remember the situation in the summer of 1940. After the defeat of the 
French armies, Marshal Petain became head of the French government and signed an 
annistice agreement with Germany: among its provisions, France was divided into 
zones. The “demarcation line” separated the two primary zones. One zone was to be 
under the German Militarbefehlshaber in Frankreich (Paris), and the other (seated in 
Vichy and called “the Free Zone”) was to be left under French sovereignty until an 
authoritarian state was established under Marshal Petain. However, French 
administration functioned on both sides of the demarcation line and the Vichy 
government was detennined to assert the validity of its authority over all French 
territory on the whole—even if that required resort to repression and persecution 
ordered by the Gennans. The Germans were satisfied with a French right-wing regime 
as long as it was willing to be used as a puppet. 

The map of zones was quite complicated in the eastern provinces because of the 
de facto annexation of Alsace and Moselle to the Reich. Later, in the north, the 
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departements of the Nord and of the Pas-de-Calais were placed under the command of 
Brussels, and not Paris. 

This short introduction is prologue to two questions: Why were the Gypsies of 
France confined in internment camps? And were they included among the targets of a 
“Final Solution”? 

THE WEIGHT OF LEGACY 

Suspicion about the Gypsies and a close watch over them did not start with the 
Occupation. One should take into account two legacies in order to understand the 
situation of these people. 

On the French Side 

Let us turn our attention to the period preceding World War I. As of 1912, French law 
required the “Nomads” to prove their identities when they arrived in France. Each was 
given a carnet anthropometrique (anthropometric booklet) to be shown when arriving 
at or leaving a town. 

This law was introduced in response to two prevailing stereotypes: the “spy- 
Gypsy” (believed to be potentially dangerous in wartime because of his easy mobility) 
and the “thief-Gypsy” (a notion derived from a pronounced wave of organized crime 
that characterized the early years of that century). 

Such notions, not surprisingly, were raised again when war was declared in 
1939. The most important measure was the April 6, 1940, decree that forbade the free 
movement of the Nomads within France as a whole and for the duration of the war. The 
Nomads had to declare themselves at each police prefecture upon their arrival, and 
were compelled to live in the town chosen by the prefect in every departement. 

In the preamble to the decree, one could read that the Nomads were considered 
dangerous because they could detect the movement of French troops, and provide that 
information to the Germans. Military authorities even thought of confining them in 
camps but then gave up the idea. 

In this regard, the argument of Interior Minister Albert Sarraut deserves to be 

quoted: 

I estimate that the gathering of the nomads in a sort of concentration camp 
would present a very serious double disadvantage favoring the regrouping 
of the bands that my services sometimes had the greatest difficulty 
dissociating, and raising sensitive problems of housing, provisioning, and 
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guarding, which could not be solved without entailing significant expenses 
and necessitating the reinforcement of the surveillance staff. 

On the German Side 

We already have been informed by very competent historians about relevant aspects of 
German politics. You may then remember that Germans had been exercising 
themselves to denounce “the Gypsy plague” since the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1926, under the Weimar Republic, Criminal Police commission set up an 
organization of German citizens for the struggle against this “plague.” During its first 
years, the policy followed by the Nazis derived from the prior general framework of 
widespread German anti-Gypsy measures. Local and regional authorities were at the 
vanguard of progressively escalating anti-Gypsy legislation in the 1930s. In regard to 
the racial laws concerning the Gypsies, the centralization of repressive measures and 
structures dates to 1938-1939, after which simple repression raced out of control until 
radicalization under central control at the end of 1942." 

A MASSIVE INTERNMENT IN THE OCCUPIED ZONE 

In the foregoing context, the German decision to intern the Nomads of occupied France 
is not surprising. The proportion of their population affected was comparable to that of 
the Jews. 

The Decision of October 4,1940, and Its Implementation 

After they had taken various measures against so-called undesirable people such as 
Jews and Nomads, and British living near the French Atlantic coast, on October 4, 
1940, the Militarbefehlshaber in Frankreich (Paris) ordered the transportation of 
Gypsies living in the Occupied Zone to internment camps “under the surveillance of 
French policemen.” While the German and French authorities were about this, the 
practice of “ambulatory professions” was forbidden in twenty-one departements of 
western France. 

As we shall see, French authorities did not shrink from playing an active role in 
the decision to intern Gypsies. The reaction of the Interior Ministry deserves to be 
quoted because of the powerlessness it expresses: “Even if the bringing together of 
Nomads in concentration camps is not desirable, it doesn’t seem in today’s 
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circumstances possible for the Government to answer by a blunt refusal to the orders of 
the occupying authorities.” 4 

The prefects were in charge of carrying out the German desires. In some cases, 
these French police officials took advantage of the situation to indulge personal 
animosities, going further than the German dictates, and rounding up vagrants and 
other unwelcome groups. 

Living conditions in those camps were bad, even if the death rate was not very 
high. Hygienic conditions were quite basic. Food was in limited supply as in any other 
French camp, but in these camps aid organizations were almost nonexistent and the 
internees were rarely able to obtain food supplements. Actually these normally 
nomadic populations were doubly affected by their internment: the unwarranted 
internment they suffered, not based upon any crime, contravened their chosen 
“traveling” lifestyle even more than “settled” captivity affected members of most other 
prisoner groups. Moreover, their conditions were aggravated by their status in society. 
Rejected by the rest of the population. Nomads who escaped were easily identified and 
sent back to the camp. Social control over the Gypsies was complete. 

It was quite difficult to know precisely how many Gypsies were interned. Yet 
the various available reports evidence that approximately 3,000 Nomads remained in 
these camps for periods of a few weeks to a few years, but most of them for a few 
years. 5 

The map (see next page) shows the great number of them confined in camps and 
the difference in numbers between the two zones. 

Vichy, Standing Back 

The politics of Vichy were quite different from those many would expect. When I 
began to look closely at the fate of the Gypsies of France, I anticipated that I would 
find the French government policy of exclusion expanded to a new target. To recall the 
basis of that policy, one should remember that, in the view of the new leaders, the 
French defeat was not linked to military or even political errors, but to a deterioration 
of the French society undermined by a plot. This plot was the result of the actions of 
those deemed to be “anti-France,” to use Petain’s terminology—namely the 
communists, the Jews, the foreigners, and the Freemasons. The leaders of Vichy saw 
little sense then in struggling against the occupation, which was perceived as merely a 
manifestation of the root problem. One had to tackle the profound causes of the defeat, 
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gathering 
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Camps for the Internment of Nomads* 



* The Nomads constituted only a small percentage of the internees in the camps of Rivesaltes, Le 
Barcares, Argeles, and Gurs. 

-Boundaries of the principal zones. 


the social components called “pure,” and melding them with traditional values such as 
work, family, homeland, order, and piety. “Impure” elements were to be excluded. This 
was the prescription to regenerate the French society in order to save it. The principle 
of exclusion was definitely at the heart of the Vichy regime. 

I then thought I would find the Gypsies officially ascribed as a group of social 
outcasts. Yet I found mention of them absent from official speeches. Moreover, in the 
southern zone there is no equivalent of the German orders in the occupied zone. The 
April 6, 1940, law promulgated by the Third Republic was still applied. House arrest 
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was implemented with differing degrees of stringency: The Gypsies were to be kept 
from traveling about. 

But as shown on the map, some Gypsies were confined in the southern zone, 
and their case warrants particular attention in several respects. Numbering only in the 
hundreds, they were far fewer than in the northern zone. During the second half of 1940 
and continuing through 1942 and into 1943, some Gypsies were expelled from Alsace 
and Moselle by the German authorities who wielded control in these departements of 
the East, the zone annexed to the Reich. The Gypsies were pushed out to unoccupied 
France, and without the agreement of the French authorities. Like the Jews who, too, 
were expelled from this zone during July-October, 1940, they were transferred into 
camps after they crossed the demarcation line. 6 

The only southern zone camp that was specifically designated for Gypsies was 
erected in Sabers (Bouches-du-Rhone, not far from Marseille and Avignon) in June 
1942. 7 

On the whole, the internment of the Nomads in the southern zone was thus a 
“marginal” phenomenon linked to exceptional circumstances; in the northern zone the 
Germans undertook mass internment. As a rule, the prefects, the local governments, 
and the rest of the French society were satisfied to be rid of these undesired 
populations. 

NO FINAL SOLUTION FOR THE GYPSIES OF FRANCE 
The Historiographic Tradition 

Until recently the figures concerning the fate of the Gypsies of France were not well 
founded. No search in the archives corroborated the conclusions that had been 

previously drawn. In 1972, Donald Kenrick and Grattan Puxon devoted a seminal work 

8 

to the lot of the Gypsies; it remained a standard reference for many years. 

According to their statistics, 30,000 Gypsies had been interned in France and a 
great number of these were deported to Germany where 16,000 to 18,000 died. In their 
first edition these authors included among their sources a less than rigorous study 
conducted by a French aid organization. Ten years after Kenrick and Puxon, historian 
Martin Gilbert did not quote the same source, but nevertheless included similar figures 
in the Atlas of the Holocaust 9 
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My own research indicates that apparently 3,000 Gypsies were confined in 
French camps. We already have an idea that the reckoning will not be neat. So now we 
must examine the deportations from France and from Belgium. 

Transfers and Deportation to Germany 

About one hundred interned Gypsies were “voluntarily” transported from France to 
work in Germany (and were liberated at the end of the war). Forced deportations 
occurred when French laws imposed work in Gennany. 

Another convoy, in another context, left on January 15, 1944, from Malines, 
Belgium; 351 Gypsies were deported to Birkenau, only twelve of whom survived the 
war. The background of these events is as follows. In the autumn of 1943, the 
Militarbefehlshaber in Belgium unci Nord-Frankreich (Brussels) organized a roundup 
in Belgium and in the French departements of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais. The 
French internment camps were not utilized in connection with this roundup; indeed it 
took place in a zone where there were no camps for Gypsies. Neither in Belgium nor 
France had witnessed any sizeable deportations of Gypsies before, neither were there 
any afterwards. These figures are confirmed in a memorial book about the Gypsies at 
Birkenau; it was published several years ago under the auspices of the Auschwitz 
Museum and the Heidelberg Documentary and Cultural Center of Gennan Sinti and 
Roma. 10 

So how does one explain both the event and its isolated characteristics? 
Undertaken at the behest of the Militarbefehlshaber, no evidence leads us to conclude 
that any impetus for the action came from local or regional German authorities; 
Michael Zimmermann has found a reference to a written order issued a few months 
before the convoy. In any event, the question still has to be asked: Why was the event 
isolated in Belgium and why wasn’t it replicated in France? 11 

The outlines of the fate of deported Gypsies of Europe are known now, and 
have been presented elsewhere. Whatever their origins, we know that 23,000 Gypsies 
were deported to Birkenau. Sixty-three percent of these came from Gennany and 
Austria and 22% from Bohemia-Moravia—a total of 85% from the prewar Reich. 
Almost 18,000 died there. 

During the last stage, between April 15 and August 2, 1944, some 4,300 
deemed “fit to work” were transferred to Ravensbruck, Buchenwald, or Flossenbiirg. 
On August 2, the prisoners of the camp B He of Birkenau were slaughtered: 3,000 men, 
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women, and children were gassed. If we take into account the thousands of Gypsies 
gassed in Chehnno, those who were massacred by the Einsatzgruppen, and more by the 
regular anny, as well as those who were the victims of puppet governments or allies of 
the Reich (such as Croatia), the number of Gypsies who perished as the result of such 
measures is between 50,000 and 80,000, in any case nearer these numbers than the 
500,000 figure usually given. 

In many ways the Nazi persecution of the Gypsies resembled more closely their 
pre-genocidal treatment of the Jews. An analogous racism fed the exclusion of the 
Gypsies. The same laws designed for the so-called “protection of German blood” 
affected the Gypsies. Some of the same camps confined Jews and Gypsies. Yet the 
process and ultimate goals were different, probably because the Nazis did not consider 
the Gypsy the same threat they considered the Jew to be. The Jew was seen to 
constitute not only a danger for “purity” of the German race, but as the primary 
political and ideological danger to the world. As the perceived dominator of the world, 
the Jew was to be the target of the harshest war, a fight to death against the 
embodiment of Nazi-perceived evil. This enemy embodied the ultimate expression of 
“otherness” and found systematic conceptualization in the artificial construct of the 
Judeo-Bolshevist. In the similarities and differences the Germans saw in the Jews’ and 
Gypsies’ otherness, we find some perspective on the fate of the Gypsies of France. 
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Romanian Memory of the Persecution of Roma 

Viorel Achim 


The deportation of the Roma to Transnistria was an element of the internal policy of 
Marshal Ion Antonescu’s regime in Romania during World War II. Purportedly 
motivated by the authorities’ concern for public order, the deportation of 25,000 to 
26,000 Roma into the Soviet territory between the Dniester and the Bug, while the area 
was occupied by the Romanian army, was in effect a racist measure. At the same time, 
the deportation was related to the policy of ethnic cleansing being considered by the 
Antonescu government. Even if the anti-Roma measures targeted only some of this 
population, the deportation to Transnistria was in some respects similar to the anti- 
Roma policy applied in Germany and her satellite states at the same time. The studies 
on this topic, albeit few in number and virtually all of them published in recent years, 1 
clarify the anti-Roma policy in Romania during the Antonescu regime. 

The Attitude of the Population Towards the Deportation of the Roma (1942-1944) 

One should begin by wondering how contemporaries viewed the deportation of the 
Roma to Transnistria. These deportations were widely known at the time, since the 
Roma were picked up in rather large numbers from all regions of the country. Also, the 
Romanian public, even under Ion Antonescu’s dictatorial regime, still enjoyed a 
measure of freedom of expression. The archives house documents reflecting 
Romanians’ opinion on the deportation of Roma. Politicians and scholars, as well as 
ordinary citizens, expressed their disagreement with the anti-Roma measures of the 
authorities, stating their views in letters, memoranda, and other communications 
addressed to Ion Antonescu, to the King, to the Ministry of Internal Affairs, and to 
other government entities. 

The leaderships of the two democratic parties, the National Liberal Party and 
the National Peasants Party, were among those who protested against the deportation of 
the Roma. In a letter addressed to Ion Antonescu on 16 September 1942, Constantin I. 
C. Bratianu, president of the National Liberal Party, wrote that the deportation of the 
Roma was setting the country back several centuries. He asked Antonescu, “What is 
the use of such cruelty? What is the guilt of these wretched people? What benefit will 
their expulsion bring us? Is the Romanian land, especially after the present war, 
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overpopulated, and does it abound in skilled craftsmen, so that the sacrificing of a large 
part of its citizens can be called for?” The Liberal leader also played on Ion 
Antonescu’s feelings, seeing that the latter was concerned at the time with the fate of 
the Romanians living outside the borders of the country, and added: “Think what will 
happen in Russia once rebuilt, who would follow our example and deport the 
Romanians of Transnistria to Turkestan or to northern Siberia and who would send 
back to Romania the thousands of Romanian citizens deported during the present 
regime.” The foremost leaders of the National Peasants Party, including their 
president, Iuliu Maniu, expressed their solidarity with the protest voiced by the Liberal 
leader. The prominent musician George Enescu interceded with Ion Antonescu on 
behalf of the Roma musicians, stating that he would go with them should they be 
deported. 4 The management of some companies, for fear that the deportations would 
also extend to other Roma categories, interceded on behalf of their employees of Roma 
origin. The management of the CFR (Romanian Railways Company) workshop in 
Bucharest requested that its workers of Roma origin not be evacuated. 5 

As for the attitude of average citizens towards the deportation of the Roma, 
villagers’ protests are quite revealing. There are numerous letters and memoranda, 
bearing dozens of signatures, at times written in the name of all the inhabitants of a 
village, either requesting that the Roma be brought back to their native village or that 
the Roma not be deported from the villages in question. Village elders interceded for 
their Roma neighbors. The latter are pictured as being part of the village; they are 
described as honest, hardworking citizens, important to the community, especially for 
their skills as craftsmen. 6 All the above indicate that the anti-Roma measures had little 
widespread popular support. 

However, such manifestations concerned exclusively the sedentary or settled 
Roma. The nomadic Roma did not receive the same support. No reference to them is 
made in the above-mentioned statements. The requests from various Roma for 
repatriation or that deportation not be inflicted reveal an awareness of the stigma 
attached to nomadic Roma. These Roma state in their requests that they are not nomads 
or vagrants, that they have a stable home and are engaged in a useful activity, and 
decry the fact that the treatment inflicted on nomadic Roma is now being applied to 
them. Gheorghe Niculescu himself, president of the General Union of the Roma of 
Romania (UGRR), requested in September 1942 that “the measures of arresting the 
Roma in view of their deportation to Transnistria should not apply to the native [i.e., 
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sedentary-V.A.] Roma, that is to those who have a stable situation and who carry out 
various trades, but only to the nomadic Roma.” 7 

Given all the above elements, I believe it reasonable to assert that the 
authorities’ anti-Roma measures did not enjoy much support among the Romanian 
public. Undoubtedly, there is an explanation for this popular attitude towards the 
Roma. It resides in the good relations between the majority of the population and the 
Roma. In interwar Romania, the Roma were not a problem, either ethically or socially, 

o 

and neither were they widely perceived as being one. The turning of the Roma into a 
“problem” was entirely the doing of the Antonescu regime. The adopting of a special 
policy towards the Roma did not have its roots in the past, but rather in the nature of 
the Antonescu regime. Moreover, neither before nor during the war was there in 
Romania an anti-Gypsy propaganda—comparable with the anti-Jewish one—that could 
have influenced the behavior of the population. 

Under these circumstances, the deportation of the Roma to Transnistria took the 
Romanian public by surprise. In 1942, the overwhelming majority of the Romanian 
society found it hard to understand why the Roma should have been perceived as a 
problem that required such radical measures. The General Staff were also taken aback 
by the deportation of the Roma. They expressed their surprise that soldiers of Roma 
origin, fighting for their motherland, should be rewarded in such a curious way, with 
their families being evicted from their homes and deported. The Army requested an 
explanation and reparations. 9 The military units in Romania showed their concern for 
the families of Roma soldiers, who were given leave to return to their homes to inquire 
about the situation of their families. 

The Insignificance Accorded to the Deportation of the Roma in the Postwar 
(1944-1948) Discussion of the Antonescu Regime 

After the Transnistrian episode, the Roma survivors’ return to Romania in the summer 
of 1944, and the 23 August 1944 change of regime, the “Gypsy problem” ceased to 
exist in the eyes of the Romanian authorities. The reinstatement of the survivors was 
made without much noise. There were no complicated problems related to property, 
since the property confiscated from some of the Roma in 1942 consisted of houses and 
very modest households that, even if taken over by the National Center for 
Romanization, had not been sold. 

In the eyes of the new authorities, the Roma became what they had been in the 
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period before the Antonescu regime: a marginal social category rather than an ethnic 
minority. The authorities resumed their old preoccupations with controlling nomadism 
and persuading certain Roma groups to take up useful occupations. The State Sub- 
Secretariat of the Police issued the order ending persecutions on 13 September 1944. 
The order required that all Roma who had returned from Transnistria be allowed “to 
carry on with their trades, and that measures should be taken to orient them towards 
various activities [emphasis mine].” 10 The old restrictions in regard to nomadic Roma 
were reintroduced. 

The interest of the authorities and the public in the fate of the Roma and of the 
Transnistrian survivors faded away. It is nonetheless true that there was a time when 
the topic of the deportation of the Roma was taken up, namely at the 1945-1946 trials 
of the war criminals. However, the fate of the Roma during the Antonescu regime 
appeared to be of marginal importance. In 1945, at the trial of the first group of war 
criminals, when thirty-eight individuals were tried, only one page of the material 
published at the time 11 refers to the Roma, namely a passage in the Prosecution’s 
charge against Col. Modest Isopescu, former prefect of Golta County. It is a brief 
presentation of the declarations by two witnesses concerning the Prefect 
administration’s seizure of horses and wagons belonging to deported Roma; the seized 
property was turned over to some kolkhoz and farms. The remaining document (115 
pages) pertains to the crimes committed against the Jews in Transnistria. 

At the May 1946 trial of Ion Antonescu and his main collaborators the situation 
was not much different. The deportation of the Roma was one of the counts of 
indictment against Antonescu. However, it was not dwelled on much. Among the more 
than 100 volumes in the file none is mainly concerned with the problem of the Roma. 
Only in one volume are there, among others, documents concerning the Roma deported 
to Transnistria. " In Procesul marii tradari nationale: stenograma desbaterilor de la 
Tribunalul Poporului asupra Guvernului Antonescu [The Trial of the Great National 
Betrayal: Stenography of the Debates at the People’s Court concerning the Antonescu 
Government], published in 1946 and synthesizing the Court’s works in 315 pages, the 
Roma are mentioned on only four occasions: in the bill of indictment (p. 42), in the 
Public Prosecutor’s charge (p. 305), in the cross-examination of Ion Antonescu (pp. 
65-6), and in the cross-examination of Gen. Constantin Vasiliu, former Secretary of 
State at the Ministry of Internal Affairs (pp. 104, 108). The bill of indictment briefly 
mentions that “thousands of wretched families were evicted from their shanties and 
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hovels, and relocated across the Dniester. Tens of thousands of men, women, and 
children perished by starvation, cold weather and disease.” (p. 42) The Prosecution 
speaks of 26,000 deported Roma (p. 305), and General Vasiliu of 24,000 (p. 108). 
Under cross-examination, Ion Antonescu justifies the deportation of the Roma by 
reasons of public order: The Roma, he explained, have been deported as a result of the 
looting and murders committed in Bucharest and in other towns during curfew (pp. 65- 
6). The same idea appears in the memorandum sent by Antonescu to the People’s Court 
on 15 May 1946. ~ The press, who covered the evolution of the trial at length, did not 
dwell on these details. Scanteia, the Communist Party newspaper, reported about the 
Roma only in reference to defendant Vasiliu, when reproducing the charge of the 
Public Prosecutor 14 . 

In the immediate postwar discussion concerning the Antonescu regime, the 
Marshal’s policy towards the Roma was not given much weight. When the subject of 
the deportations to Transnistria is taken up, it refers almost exclusively to the 
deportation of the Jews. Discussions about the Roma and the members of some 
religious sects, who suffered almost the same fate as the Jews, are extremely rare. No 
mention about the Roma is to be found in the documents of the Communist Party, or 
those of other parties, which list the crimes of the Antonescu regime. Even Romanian 
Jewish organizations’ published documents dealing with the Transnistrian episode 
barely mention the Roma. 15 

The fate of the Roma survivors from Transnistria seems to have concerned 
almost no one. The programs of the political parties overlooked this category of 
citizens. In January 1945, Ion Hudita, Minister of Agriculture and Estates, proposed to 
Prime Minister General Nicolae Radescu that “pensions be granted by the State to all 
the Jewish families who lost one or several members to the Hitlerian and Legionary 
massacres.” 16 However, he makes no reference to the Roma who were in a nearly 
similar situation. No measures by the central or local authorities supporting the 
formerly deported Roma are known to have been implemented. 

Obviously, the deported Roma did not count among the major problems 
inherited from the Antonescu regime and the war. The Roma who had lived through the 
Transnistrian experience were not accorded the same consideration as the masses of 
other Romanian citizens who suffered from such measures. I mean here not only the 
Jews, but also the hundreds of thousands of refugees from Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina, who fled the Soviet Army and poured into Romania beginning in 1944. 
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Among the numerous problems facing Romanian society and the Romanian 
state after the war, the Roma were not deemed either a social or ethnic priority by the 
Romanian authorities and the general public. The political parties of the time—the 
Communist Party as well as all the other left-wing parties—were mainly concerned 
with social problems. In party documents on such problems no reference is made to the 
Roma, neither to Roma having suffered deportation to Transnistria, nor to Roma in 
general. And neither were the Roma a topic of the discussions and debates on national 
minorities in Romania. The fact is that the Roma were not considered a national 
minority: either before or after the war. The measures adopted by the Government, 
beginning in 1945 targeting national minorities and their rights, simply by-passed the 
Roma. 

Support of Roma survivors of Transnistria came from Roma leaders. In early 
1945, the General Union of the Roma of Romania (UGRR)—an organization founded 
in 1934 and that functioned until World War II—announced that it would resume its 
activity under the leadership of the old committee presided over by Gheorghe 
Niculescu. The document states “The Central Committee’s major objective is to offer 
material and moral support to all the Roma, especially to those who were deported to 
Transnistria. In addition, one of the items in the program for the future activity of this 
association is the granting of land to the Roma, especially to those having served in the 
Army.” 17 The association actually resumed its activity only on 15 August 1947. 
However, it seems that the activities carried out after this date—such as that recorded 
in a report of 7 April 1948 by the Siguranta —did not focus on the formerly deported. 
Of greater interest to the Roma, in the sense that it could help a larger number of 
individuals, was land reform for the soldiers in the war. 

The situation could have been different if, after 1944, the Roma had managed to 
organize themselves better. There were a few initiatives in this direction. One of the 
most active Roma in these endeavors was Grigore Nucu of Timisoara. He had been the 
one who, in October 1942, in his position as an “inspector” of the Roma, had addressed 
a memorandum to Ion Antonescu concerning the deportation of the Roma. 19 The 
postwar organization of the Roma proved to be a tedious process. The Romanian 
authorities, with no real interest in encouraging this particular group may well have 
hindered the slow pace of organization. In 1948, when Romania became a “People’s 
Republic,” the Roma failed to gain the status of “co-inhabiting nationality.” The UGRR 
was dissolved on 20 January 1949, in consequence of a Council of Ministers decision 
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relating to incorporated cultural associations. - In February 1949, during an audience 
with Prime Minister Petru Groza, the foremost Roma leaders proposed that the UGRR 
should be replaced by a “Popular Union of the Roma of Romania,” along the lines of 
the organizations of some recognized ethnic minorities. The goals of this new 
association did not include dealing with the Transnistrian episode. The Securitate 
report on this project states “The Popular Union of the Roma can be useful in 
heightening the cultural level of the Roma and eradicating begging and looting by some 
of the Roma, as well as leading them on a democratic path.” - The proposed new 
organization never came to fruition. 

Quite significant as to the lack of interest in the Roma in the years immediately 
after the war is the fact that the book of Ion Chelcea, Tiganii din Romania: Monografie 
etnografica [The Gypsies in Romania: Ethnographical Monograph] (Bucharest: 
Institutul Central de Statistic^, 1944) escaped censorship. This remarkable 
ethnographic book nevertheless bears the imprint of the Antonescu period. It contains 
racist ideas, taken over from Nazi “science” and practice concerning the Roma; the 
idea of deporting the Roma to Transnistria, or even across the Bug, or their 
“colonization” in some remote part of Romania appears here (pp. 100-1). Chelcea’s 
book is not listed among the books under interdiction by the Commission for 
application of article 16 of the Armistice Convention of the Intelligence Ministry. -- By 
mere oversight. This is because neither Antonescu’s policy towards the Roma not the 
Roma themselves were of any interest after August 1944. 

The Taboo in the Communist Period 

In the communist years, the subject of deportation of the Roma became taboo. Not only 
the topic of the Roma, but also everything relating to Transnistria and Romania’s 
wartime racist policy were avoided both in research and in political discourse. For a 
long time, nothing was said about Transnistria or the Romanian occupation of this 
territory. All crimes committed in the USSR during the war were attributed to the 
Germans. By contrast, antisemitic legislation and anti-Jewish pogroms in Romania 
were discussed. However, the tendency was to attribute all of it to the Germans, or to 
the Legionaries, and therefore to clear the Romanian authorities and civilian population 
of any responsibility. A few books on Transnistria were published abroad. But the 
deportation to Transnistria would become a topic of interest in Romania only later. 

In December 1948, when the Central Committee of the Romanian Communist 
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Party (RCP) established the guidelines of the policy of the communist state towards the 
“co-inhabiting nationalities,” the Roma were not mentioned in the related 
documents. This simply excluded them from the list of recognized minorities, who 
enjoyed certain rights. Until 1989, neither legislation concerning minorities nor the 
political, educational, cultural, or other measures taken in favor of the co-inhabiting 
minorities included the Roma. They were mentioned only in the census. However, in 
secret documents, the party bodies and state institutions showed a preoccupation with 
the Roma, especially in the late 1970s and early 1980s, when a program aimed at 
socially integrating the Roma was launched, only to be quickly abandoned. This 
situation, in which the Roma were not acknowledged as ethnic minority, was not only 
characteristic of Romania, but of other socialist countries as well. 

The fact that the Roma were not counted among the national minorities 
significantly reduced scientific interest in this population. Ethnographical and 
sociological research on the Roma that was conducted in the 1930s was not resumed 
after the war. After 1944, this topic was avoided. Only a few studies on the Roma were 
published in Romania during the forty years of communist rule, these few dealing with 
Roma language and history. As to the past of this population, only their medieval 
history was explored. 

The writer Zaharia Stancu published the novel §atra [The Gypsy Tribe] 
(Bucharest, Editura pentru literatura, 1968), which tells the story of a community of 
nomadic Roma deported to Transnistria. The novel enjoyed huge popularity owing 
not so much to its Gypsy topic as to its anti-totalitarian message and went through 
numerous printings. The author uses the term “dark people” rather than “Gypsy.” The 
name of Transnistria is not expressly mentioned. However, the readers and the critics 
did not miss the real historical basis of the novel. 

Transnistria made a reappearance in Romanian publications only in 1974, in a 
book on Romanian history written for the general public and published in French and 
Spanish, where reference is timidly made to the racial persecutions during the war and 
the deportations to Transnistria. The book mentions that among the deported were 
26,000 Roma, of whom between 6,000 to 8,000 were slaughtered and another 3,000 
who died of hunger, exposure and, other inhumane conditions. However, such a 
reference and a few other similar references cannot be considered as signs of a surge of 
interest in the issue of the deportations to Transnistria. The historiography before 1989 
barely mentions that individuals were “confined” to the “occupied Soviet territories.” 
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Transnistria was a delicate subject. A Romanian book on the subject of the Romanian 
occupation of Transnitria was published only in 1994: Olivian Verenca, Administrate 
civila romana in Transnistria [The Romanian Civil Administration in Transnistria] 
(Chisinau: Universitas). Written by one of the higher officials of the Government of 
Transnistria, the books highlights only the positive aspects of the Romanian 
administration and avoids the deportation of the Jews and Roma. 

Regarding the communist period, one must mention an episode that occurred in 
the 1970s, an episode that was made public only after 1989. Specifically this was the 
attempt to obtain reparations from the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) for the 
Romanian Roma deported to Transnistria. Thirty thousand personal requests for 
reparations were drawn up and notarized, and were sent to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the FRG. The applicants were—or were represented to be—Roma survivors 
from Transnistria. This attempt to bring hard currency into the country may be seen in 
the context of the policy of the Ccauscscu regime towards the minorities. The attempt 
to obtain compensation for the Roma deported during the war was made at a time when 
Ccauscscu was “selling” Romanian Germans to the FRG. 

The Deportation of the Roma to Transnistria Within the Framework of the 
Discussion Concerning Marshal Antonescu 

The subject of the deportation of the Roma to Transnistria was taken up in Romania 
only after the political changes of 1989. The first studies were published only in 
1997. However, various references to the deportation of the Roma appeared in some 
publications somewhat earlier. 

The authors—first of all “patriotic” historians—who engaged themselves in 
rehabilitating Antonescu could hardly by-pass the episode of the Roma deportation. 
One may see here the same tendency as when they addressed antisemitic policy and the 
deportation of the Jews to Transnistria: the attempt to play down the event and find 
excuses for Antonescu’s policy.' While the measures against the Jews are presented as 
a result of the political framework of the time, and the deportation of the Jews from 
Bessarabia and Bukovina as a reaction to the “anti-Romanian attitude” of the Jews in 
1940-1941, the deportation of the Roma is seen as motivated by the purported 
criminality and social problems of the population in question. 

Iosif Constantin Dragan—one of the most important proponents of the cult of 
Antonescu—played the part of a pioneer here. In the introductory study of a collection 
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of documents entitled Antonescu, Mareqalul Romaniei §i rasboaiele de remtregire 
[Antonescu, Romania’s Marshal, and the Wars of Unification] and published in Venice in 
1985, Dragan attempts to justify the policies of the Holocaust against the Roma during 
World War II by reasons of strategy and public order: 

Therefore, the military commanders in World War II were obliged to take 
defensive measures lest they should leave behind the front potentially 
subversive elements, with no beliefs or ideals other than those of the 
immediate moment. Relocation to another area became an imperative 
measure of safety not only for the troops but for the civilian population as 
well. With the introduction of terrorist night bombing, conditions were 
created for unprecedented looting and robbery. As a result, capital 
punishment was imposed for robbery and murder, the only measure 
capable of stopping such crime. Highly sensitive to such situations, Hitler 
adopted radical measures and produced a holocaust of the Gypsies and of 
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the Mosaic Khazar Jews. 

The author shows that Marshal Antonescu, called to power in defense of the interests of 
the country, had to face the problem of Gypsy depredations. The Conductor, the author 
says, proceeded nevertheless in a humane way, in accordance with the Romanian spirit 
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of humanity, as Antonescu declared during his trial.”" 

This interpretation robustly survives in Romanian historiography. A book that 
deals with Antonescu’s trial of 1946, considers these procedures a mockery. Referring 
to the meeting of the Council of Ministers of 7 January 1941, when Ion Antonescu 
spoke for the first time of measures to be taken against the Roma, the book states, “Not 
even in the problem of the Gypsies, who caused him great problems and caused even 
greater problems to the population during curfew, the Marshal did not think of extreme 
solutions of the Fascist type.” The author, who gives full credit to Ion Antonescu’s 
declarations at his trial, does not trace the subsequent course of events and does not 
report Antonescu’s “solution” to the “Gypsy problem.” 

One should nevertheless note that in the discussions of the Antonescu regime— 
either in the apologetic approaches (such as the ones mentioned above) or in those 
trying to look objectively at the man and his time—his policy towards the Roma is 
given little if any attention. Most of the time it is not even mentioned/ The only 
element of the Antonescu regime’s racist policy that is given weight is the deportation 
of the Jews. It would be hazardous to consider this a deliberate omission, especially as 
the literature on this topic is very new and includes very few titles. The research on 
deportations of Roma is still nascent. Recent published syntheses that aim to look 
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objectively at the period of the war and at the Antonescu regime do not avoid it. 

“Patriotic” historians concerned with the image of the Romanian state of the 
war years do not highlight the Antonescu regime’s anti-Roma policy. Ion Scurtu and 
Gheorghe Buzatu’s Istoria romanilor in secolul XX (1918-1948) [The History of the 
Romanians in the 20th Century, 1918-1948] (Bucharest: Paideia, 1999) makes no 
mention of the deportation of the Roma. What happened in Transnistria is labeled as 
“concocted fdes ” (p. 421). 

In those books that focus on the deportation of the Roma, there are differences 
of opinion as to this aspect of the Antonescu regime’s policy. In some, the deportation 
is considered a racist measure (Radu Ioanid), or as one with racist and ethnic character 
(Viorel Achim). In other writings, the explanation is sought in the social policy of the 
Antonescu regime (Dumitru §andru, Cristian Troncota). Troncota believes that the 
deportation of the Roma was “an attempt to solve, by the specific measures of a 
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military regime and in time of war, a social problem still left unsolved today.” ~ The 
ethnic and racist aspect of the problem goes unremarked. The article from which I 
quote "De§i suntem tigani, vrem sa plecam liberi” [“Even if we are Gypsies, we want 
to leave of our own free will”], was published in a magazine with a wide circulation. 
The title quotes from a letter by a number of Roma who left for Transnistria of their 
own free will. There were indeed such cases in which the Roma requested to be 
evacuated to Transnistria or who secretly joined the deportation groups. This was done 
in response to rumors that the Roma would be allotted pieces of land there. Such cases 
were isolated and do not change the essence of the Antonescu regime’s anti-Roma 
policy. In reflecting on historians’ past assessments of the nature of the deportation of 
the Roma, one should bear in mind the scarcity of documents available at the time the 
studies in question were published. 

The deportation of the Roma recently has become a preoccupation of historical 
research in Romania. Given the relatively few works so far published on the issue, one 
cannot speak of a real historiography of this subject. Undoubtedly, future research will 
shed light on this episode and allow for a more rigorous assessment of this extremely 
controversial period in the history of Romania. 

Efforts to rehabilitate Antonescu are not focused solely on historiographic 
pursuits. The trend is much wider and its proponents include some political types, a 
variety of “intelligentsia,” and members of the popular press. 

Such reference to the deportation of the Roma were made on several occasions 
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in the journal Romania Mare. A 19 April 1991 article on a conflict that occurred 
between the Romanian population and the Roma in a village near Bucharest makes the 
following statement: 

Some people criticize Marshal Antonescu for having taken the Gypsies to 
the banks of the Bug. To say nothing of the fact that work is no shame, but 
rather an honor, we are in the position to tell the whole truth about those 
times: the country was at war, life was difficult, and the social and 
political situation was critical from all points of view in 1941-1944. 
Therefore, Antonescu (as confirmed by him in a document) could not 
ignore security in the areas behind the battlefront. That rear area was the 
motherland, which had fallen victim to bands of Gypsy robbers and 
murderers. His decision was the only measure that a clear-thinking 
military could have adopted, one that was beneficial from two points of 
view: 1) it protected the life and the property of the peaceful citizens, 
securing at the same time the real social stability that a country at war 
required; 2) it protected the Gypsies themselves, for the situation had 
become unbearable and the population could no longer suffer such 
humiliation. 

The author goes further than Antonescu in his declaration at the 1946 trial, who 
did not state that the deportation was meant to save the Roma from the fury of the 
population. But in the article, the international community is accused of pressuring 
Romania and permitting the “bands of Gypsies” to kill and loot at will. The author then 
takes issue with the alleged enemies of Romania, whom he accuses of using the 
violence committed against the Roma to tarnish the country’s image abroad. 


The Deportation to Transnistria and Anti-Roma Attitudes 

The minimization of Antonescu’s policy towards the Roma is related not only to the 
cult of Marshal Antonescu but also to anti-Roma attitudes and racism in Romanian 
society today. I do not believe there is a direct and necessary link between the two. 
Some such political groups in Romania carefully avoid showing any sympathy for 
Antonescu, and generally are not labeled as extremist. They are rather considered to be 
intellectual groups. Their intention is to deal with current problems of Romanian 
society without looking for patterns in the past. However, when it comes to the 
problem of the Roma, the “solutions” envisaged are sometimes very similar to 
Antonescu’s. Some of the texts produced by these organizations have a racist tone or 
undertone. In 1993, one of these organizations suggested in its journal Noua Dreapta 
that the Roma be imprisoned in labor camps. 34 
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It is not surprising that anti-Roma manifestations in recent years should refer to 
Transnistria. Antonescu and Transnistria are invoked as a “solution” to the Roma 
“problem.” “A million crows [“crow” for “Gypsy”-V.A.], one solution: Antonescu,” 
read a placard that the entire country could see during a televised football match in a 
Bucharest stadium in 1998. The message was addressed to a football club whose 
headquarters are in a district with a significant Roma population. Only the Roma 
organizations decried the incident. The stadiums have become places where hooligans 
frequently employ racist slogans. 

But such beliefs are held in high quarters. In 1998 a senator, the leader of an 
extremist party, proposed the imprisonment of Roma in labor camps. Suggestions that 
the Roma be compelled to labor or that they should be isolated from the rest of the 
population have been expressed in a variety of circumsances. At times, the language 
adopted is very similar to that used during the Antonescu period, including such words 
as isolation, deportation, and imprisonment. 

Lately, such outbursts have become rarer. But the notion of taking radical 
measures against the Roma still persists. A serious discussion on the modernizing of 
Bucharest could not avoid the Roma topic. During the campaign preceding the 4 June 
2000 local elections, one of the subjects was what should be done with the Roma. One 
of the candidates for mayor was accused of intending to drive the Roma out of 
Bucharest. Although the accusation was unfounded, the episode is revealing 
nonetheless. 

Such ideas are hardly in wide circulation in Romania; I believe that very few 
people share them. But neither are these notions unknown, and the Transnistrian 
episode is occasionally still evoked when Roma are perceived to be a problem. 

The anti-Gypsy sentiment in Romanian society is complex. To understand the 
phenomenon and to look for solutions, one must keep in mind the social side of the 
Roma “problem,” particularly the difficulties of social integration of this population, an 
older problem aggravated lately by the current economic crisis. The Roma are rejected 
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because of their way of life and not because of racial considerations/ It is difficult to 
say whether anti-Gypsy feelings in Romania are more intense than in other European 
countries. In many aspects, the situation of the Romanian Roma seems to be similar to 
that of Roma in other countries of the region. But Romania still has a long way to go in 
resolving this complex issue. 
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Romanian Collective Memory and the Roma Deportation to Transnistria 

One might expect that the Romanian Roma would have a vivid memory of the 
deportations to Transnistria. However, to judge by publications and public events of 
this ethnic group, it would appear that most Roma have been little interested in this 
episode of their past, if at all. Transnistria would be vivid in the memory of members 
of former nomadic communities, deported in their entirety. Yet few members of non- 
nomadic categories of Roma were deported, and so it is not entirely surprising these 
should demonstrate little interest in Transnistria. The disappearance and dispersion of 
most Roma communities in the decades after World War II would seem to be a 
contributing factor, as well. The attitude of contemporary Roma is beginning to change, 
however, and it varies considerably. Some of them consider Antonescu a “savior,” in 
that the Roma did not suffer the extennination measures applied to Gennan Roma and 
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to those of other countries. On the other hand, leaders of some Roma organizations 
have begun to view the deportations as genocidal or near-genocidal acts. 

The ethnic and political project recently taken up by some Roma intellectuals— 
the attempt to build a modern ethnic community by overcoming the distinctions among 
the various Roma groups—does not draw on the past. When the past is involved at all, 
the principal emphasis is laid on the century of Roma slavery and discrimination. Even 
with recent changes Transnistria remains only a secondary focus in the collective 
memory of Romanian Roma, but it is possible that this picture will look different in a 
generation or two. 

The issue of compensation for the Transnistrian deportations has in recent years 
contributed to the Roma leaders reorientation, such as it is. However, the request for 
reparations was addressed not to the Romanian state, the author of the deportations, and 
at the time in authority in Transnistria, but to the German government. 40 Romania was 
asked only to grant moral reparation. 

The deportations to Transnistria are not a major element in the collective 
memory of Romanians despite interest among scholars and politicians. For the 
Romanian collective memory, the population displacements to which the Romanians 
themselves were subjected during the war are much more important. Approximately 
one million people experienced deportation, expulsion, and resettlement. These events 
are much more present in their memory than what happened to other ethnic groups. 
This only confirms that one remembers what most directly affected himself. 

There has yet been in Romania no public debate on the deportation of the 
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Roma. Neither has the “Roma problem” been touched on in recent press and television 
discussions of the Antonescu regime. The mass media and the Romanian public have 
shown no awareness of the fact that the ethnic and racial persecutions and the 
deportations to Transnistria are a problem for Romanian society as a whole, not only 
for the affected minorities. At least for the moment one cannot reasonably expect 
Romania to assume its guilt for wartime persecutions of the Roma. On several 
occasions the President of Romania has addressed the persecution of the Romanian 
Jews, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs has addressed the treatment meted out to 
ethnic Germans in Romania in the first years after the war. But Romanian Roma are 
hardly looked upon with particular favor, nor are amends to them likely to be seen as 
mandated by geo-political reality, and so any such gesture might carry with it real 
political risks. 

Building a real picture of the Romanian past and informing the public on these 
issues is an imperative not only of historical research. Romania has yet to achieve the 
moral catharsis it, as a democratic society, sorely needs. 
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Reflections on the Roma and the Holocaust 

David M. Crowe 


A recent New York Times editorial decried that the Roma have received only “a tiny 
percentage” of the $60 billion paid by Germany to Holocaust victims since the end of 
World War II. It argues that the failure of the Roma to receive their fair share of these 
reparations has been a consequence of their “low social status” and lack of organizational 
and “political champions.” It added that as late as 1956, the Gennan supreme court 
(Bundesgreichtshof— Federal Court of Justice) ruled that, before 1943, Reich officials 
deported Roma because they were “antisocials and so were not entitled to compensation.” 1 
Actually, there was more to it than this. The 1956 case centered around claims of a female 
Roma plaintiff who brought a reparations claim before a state court in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. She said that her deportation by the Germans in 1940 was an act of “‘racial’ 
persecution.” The state court agreed, though the Federal Court of Justice did not. The 
Federal Court of Justice argued that Nazi officials had deported the Roma woman because 

of “demands of national security.” The chief justice added: 

. . . the resettlement action was contrary to the principle of legal justice. But 
though the manner of its execution must be described as cruel and inhuman 
this should not suggest that the action was in itself a measure of racial 
persecution. The National Socialist rulers committed innumerable deeds of 

inhumanity that disregarded the principles of legal justice but this does not 

2 

entitle anyone to compensation under the present laws. 

Fortunately, seven years later, the Federal Court of Justice changed its earlier position and 
accepted December 8, 1938, as the starting point for Nazi racial persecution of the Roma. 
On that date, a quarter of a century earlier, Heinrich Himmler had issued his decree 
“Combating the Gypsy Plague,” which insisted on “the regulation of the Gypsy question 
according to racial characteristics.” 

What is remarkable about the German court’s position, at least until 1963, is that it 
seemed to reflect a broader acceptance by some members of the West Gennan legal 
profession of the Nazi position that the Roma were an “asocial” criminal element. That 
opinion probably was not shared by a majority of those jurists, though it certainly is 
possible that some of the judges were sympathetic to Nazi attitudes towards the Roma. 
Given that the Nazis relied initially on Second Reich and Weimar legislation and 
prejudices as some of the bases of their own policies towards the Roma, we should not be 
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surprised to find that a few of the men who sat on the Federal Court of Justice went to law 
school before World War II and were affected by those perspectives and approaches. More 
than likely, though, the uncompromising position taken by many German judges towards 
Roma reparations claims prior to 1963 reflected what German judges had been doing for 
nearly two decades—“resorting to the narrowest possible interpretations to deny restitution 
claims. . . and denying any link between past injustices and subsequent suffering.” 4 In 
other words, while it certainly could be argued that judicial prejudice towards the Roma 
affected their ability to have their claims recognized by West Gennan courts, such judicial 
nitpicking was more a reflection of hide-bound resistance to demands for claims payments 
than it was of overt prejudice. One has to look no further than the difficulty that ethnic 
Germans from Eastern Europe had getting their Lastenausgleich (equalization of burdens) 
payments from West Gennan authorities during this period to see the problems that any 
ethnic group had in making successful claims against an inflexible bureaucracy. 5 

Yet such explanations are not meant to diminish the significance of age-old 
prejudice towards the Roma as a factor in their success or failure to draw greater attention 
to their fate during the Holocaust. A country’s laws, and more important, the enforcement 
of these laws, are a reflection of a society’s values and prejudices. And in Europe, social 
prejudices against the Roma have often been backed by law. 

This particular marriage of prejudice and the law is almost as old as the 800-year- 
old Roma presence in Europe. Throughout most of this period, the Roma have been 
subjected to harsh mistreatment and abuse that still occurs today. In Romania’s historic 
provinces, Wallachia and Moldavia, the Roma suffered five centuries of enslavement. 
Given the centrality of Romania to the historic Roma presence in the Balkans and other 
parts of Europe, the impact of their slave experience has been powerful. As Ian Hancock 
has noted, “once human beings are made the possessions of others, they become stripped 
of their identity as people and are seen simply as objects.” 6 The dehumanization of the 
Roma by means of hate-filled stereotypes continues to this day in parts of Europe. 

Elsewhere on the continent, policies alternated between efforts to keep the Roma 
from settling and forced assimilation that insisted that the Roma give up their rich 
traditions as the price for the right to settle. Such policies kept the Roma at the lowest rung 
of Europe’s socio-economic ladder. Forced to live in the shadows of European society, 
many Roma came to treasure the nomadic way of life that allowed them to retain their 
unique cultural and social traditions. Nomadism also allowed the Roma to keep their 
distance from the gadje ( gadze : i.e., “non-Gypsies”), whom most Roma view with distrust. 
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At the same time nomadism ensured the Roma’s continuing impoverishment, which 
became the basis of many of the stereotypes that have haunted them over their past eight 
centuries in Europe. These stereotypes became the nucleus not only of German Nazi 
attitudes towards the Roma but also of those of many other people throughout Europe. 7 

Roma distrust of the gadje would affect Roma willingness to testily in post- 
Holocaust war crimes trials and to seek reparations. Yet this is not the only reason that the 
Roma failed to have their day in the courts of Europe after the Holocaust. Although the 
Roma are mentioned frequently in the various Allied Nuremberg trials after World War II, 
they are never dealt with as a specific victim group in any depth. This was one of the 
numerous failings of the Nuremberg trials and helped set the tone for future legal dealings 
on the Roma and the Holocaust. The failure of the Allied powers adequately to document 
and emphasize the genocidal nature of German and collaborationist crimes against the 
Roma has also robbed Roma scholars of some of the key documentation essential to 
modern investigations of the Porrajmos, the Roma Holocaust. 

Yet this should never have been the case. The 1945 indictment in the International 
Military Tribunal trial accused the twenty-two defendants of “deliberate and systematic 
genocide” against the Roma and other groups, while the Roma are mentioned continually 
in the records of other Nuremberg trials. Yet a separate brief was never prepared on Roma 
victimization during any of the trials, though there were briefs for Jewish victims, political 

o 

opponents of the Nazis, the trade unions, and churches. 

If Allied prosecutors had been more evenhanded, the fate of the Roma during the 
Porrajmos would have received the attention it deserved. Instead, this failure affected 
Roma efforts to draw greater attention to their fate, since it robbed them of the opportunity 
to give testimony before these important international tribunals. Though others were asked 
to testily about the fate of the Roma during the Holocaust, few Roma themselves were 
asked for direct testimony. One, Karl Hollenrainer, did testify about salt-water experiments 
at Dachau. After Mr. Hollenrainer briefly described his internment in Auschwitz, 
Buchenwald, and Dachau, the judge asked him to approach one of the defendants, Dr. 
Wilhelm Beiglbock, and identify him as the person who supervised the experiments. As he 
approached the defendant, Mr. Hollenrainer lunged at him. After Mr. Hollenrainer 
regained his composure, the presiding judge, Walter Beals, asked him why he had done 
this. Mr. Hollenrainer apologized and explained that he was “worked up” because Dr. 
Beiglbock was a “murderer” who “ha[d] ruined [his] whole life.” All of the Roma victims 
that Dr. Beiglbock tortured with his experiments suffered from delirium and convulsions, 
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and many died. Judge Beals said that this was no excuse for Mr. Hollenrainer’s actions and 
sentenced him to ninety days in prison for contempt of court. Several days later, after 
hearing more testimony about these horrible experiments from Mr. Hollenrainer, Judge 
Beals reduced his sentence to time served, though he did it off the record. According to 
Drexel Sprecher, one of the American assistant trial lawyers, Mr. Hollenrainer was the 
only witness to be jailed for contempt during the Nuremberg trials. 9 

In many ways, Mr. Hollenrainer’s treatment is symptomatic of the experiences of 
many Roma before European courts over the past fifty-five years. It is small wonder that 
the Roma remain suspicious of those who have tried to get them to be more open about 
their Holocaust experiences. Y et the inability of the Roma to draw greater attention to their 
fate during the Holocaust is tied to the greater failure of scholars to investigate the history, 
culture, language, and ethnicity of the Roma, at least until the last decade. In a recent essay 
in Newsnet: The Newsletter of the AAASS (American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies), Prof. Zoltan Barany discusses the interrelationship between scholarly 
failure to look more closely at the Roma tragedy during the Holocaust and the Roma in 
general. He identifies four general reasons for what he calls “The Poverty of Gypsy 
Studies”: their small population, their “minimal political clout,” the decline in the use of 
their language, Romani, and the fact that “the history of the Gypsies remains veiled in 
myths, rumors, and saturated by pro- or anti-Gypsy biases.” Moreover, few scholars 
consider Roma studies a “prominent part of Russian or East European history.” While 
there are those who would challenge Professor Barany’s statements about population and 
the significance of the decline of Romani to the broader question of the “poverty” of Roma 
studies, he does point up some important issues that relate to the lack of adequate 
scholarship on the plight of the Roma during the Holocaust. 10 

At the end of his essay, Professor Barany suggests three areas that beg attention. 
One of them is the Porrajmos. He believes that several factors have prevented an adequate 
investigation of this topic. One is the lack of “reliable demographic data” combined with 
the bad record-keeping practiced by Nazi administrators when it came to Roma victims. 
He adds that the concept of history and memory is not strong in Roma culture. 
Consequently, we have few memoirs written by Roma survivors. He also adds that with 
such inexact records and accounts, scholars need to be careful when they state precisely 
the number of Roma victims. To overcome some of these problems, Professor Barany 
suggests that scholars undertake “persistent and painstaking archival research” to locate 
new sources of information on Roma victimization. 11 
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While Professor Barany makes some good points, his comments, particularly on the 

Porrajmos, are sometimes a little too simplistic. In discussing the problems of determining 

the number of Roma who died during the Holocaust, he places partial blame on bad 

German record-keeping. While there is some merit to his point, the question is more 

complex than that. First, the bulk of Roma victims lay beyond the reach of the Germans 

during most of the war because they lived in Nazi collaborationist states. If there were 

errors in record-keeping, it was as much the fault of the Hungarians, the Romanians, the 

Bulgarians, the Slovaks, the Croats, the Serbs, and others. In fact, some of the most precise 

records that we have on Roma victimization are Gennan. One has to look no further than 

the detailed reports of the Einsatzgruppen in Russia or the Gypsy Family Camp records in 

Auschwitz II-Birkenau to see German efficiency on this matter. It is important to recall, of 

course, that the vast majority of German records on all phases of the Holocaust were 

12 

destroyed during the war. 

Professor Barany is right to raise questions about numbers since estimates vary 
widely among scholars who study the Porrajmos. This is a constant problem whether one 
is dealing with these horrific actions or with contemporary estimates about the number of 
Roma remaining in Europe. Part of the problem is that many Roma have been and are 
distrustful of anyone, particularly gadje, who attempts to put something down on paper 
about them. Many Roma are convinced that a document often leads to further persecution. 
Second, because few countries traditionally recognized the Roma as a separate ethnic 
group, they have always been under strong pressure to identify with the majority 
population, particularly in Central and Eastern Europe. Consequently, most census data on 
the Roma tend to underestimate their true numbers. Consequently, if one was to rely solely 
on pre- or post-World War II census data to determine the number of Roma who died or 
suffered during the Holocaust, these figures would be very inaccurate. What scholars need 
to do, Professor Barany suggests, is to conduct more in-depth, accurate investigations of 
pre- and postwar Roma population figures and blend them with more accurate wartime 
statistics. Then we may be able to reach some common ground on the number of Roma 
who died or were persecuted during the Holocaust. The trap in all of this is the emphasis 
on numbers. Whether 100,000 or half a million Roma died while hundreds of thousands 
more were persecuted during the Holocaust is secondary to the fact that over time, the 
Germans probably intended to make Europe “z igeunerfrei.” 

Finally, more concentrated efforts should be undertaken to locate and study sources 
on the Porrajmos. This will not be easy. Some basic work, for example, ought to be done 
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on the transcripts of the Nuremberg trials. In addition, scholars need to spend some time 
going through the collection of Jewish Holocaust survivor testimony at the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, Yad Vashem, Lochamei HaGheta’ot, and elsewhere to find 
references to the Roma. There is also a great deal of material on the Roma at various 
branches of the Bundesarchiv in Gennany, some of this already explored by Michael 
Zimmermann and others. Scholars also need to begin to investigate files related to the 
Roma in the newly opened archives and depositories in Central and Eastern Europe and in 
Russia. Scholars such as Professor Zimmermann, Erika Thurner, and Paul Polansky 

13 

already have shown the value of such efforts. 

Yet their work represents the mere tip of the scholarly iceberg, so to speak, when it 
comes to documentation dealing with the Porrajmos. Such work is expensive and time- 
consuming. I, myself, have spent the past three years doing research on a Holocaust-related 
topic. And though I have dug up a vast amount of information on my subject, working in 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Germany, Israel, the United States, and Canada, it has taken a 
vast amount of time and money to complete my research. In addition, at any given time, I 
have had to work in six languages. 

These are some of the reasons that so little has been done to take advantage of these 
archival sources. Moreover, though the small number of East European scholars working 
on the Porrajmos have the language skills to do this research, they are often untrained in 
Western methods of scholarly research and writing. There is also little money available for 
such undertakings and funding is increasingly limited. I sit on several George Soros- 
backed grant funding agencies in Central and Eastern Europe. Until two weeks ago, I was 
going to tell you that an impressive number of the applications are focused on Holocaust 
studies, with a few of them on the Roma tragedy. As I was preparing this paper, however, I 
learned that the most important of these grant programs, the Research Support Scheme in 
Prague, which during the past decade has awarded over $25 million to fund opportunities 
for East European and Russian scholars, will be shut down in 2002. The only agency that 
now funds Roma-specific topics in that part of Europe is the European Roma Rights 
Center in Budapest. 

One might ask at this point about the wisdom of funding research on the Porrajmos 
when so much needs to be done to address the contemporary problems of the Roma in 
Central and Eastern Europe. The reason is the powerful link between the Roma past and 
present. For those of us who work to find solutions to the contemporary difficulties faced 
by the Roma in Europe, it is always shocking to find out how little politicians and others 
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charged with helping solve some of these issues know about the Roma past. We cannot 
really understand the nature of the current problems faced by this group if we do not look 
to their history for explanations. 

Slowly, greater sympathy and understanding about the Porrajmos is beginning to 
surface, tha nk s in part to the pioneering work of the organizer of this conference, Dr. Ian 
Hancock. In areas of Central and Eastern Europe, where most European Roma live, a new 
generation of scholars have turned their backs on the traditional prejudicial accounts of the 
Roma and insist on scholarship that is balanced and accurate. German and Austrian 
scholars have helped lay the groundwork for this effort. In addition, the Gypsy Research 
Centre at the University of Hertfordshire Press has begun publishing an extremely valuable 
series of works on the Roma experience in Europe from 1933 to 1945; these books promise 
to give us a more detailed look at the fate of the Roma during the Porrajmos in various 
European countries. 14 

Yet a great deal more wants to be done. Scholarship on the fate of the Roma is still 
too uneven and scattered. It would be helpful if some institution, perhaps the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, could provide significant support for a well-coordinated 
scholarly investigation of the fate of the Roma during the Holocaust. Such a project must 
begin by exploring the key primary sources such as the records of the various Nuremberg 
trials and the vast collection of captured Gennan records at the United States National 
Archives at College Park, Maryland. Perhaps the USHMM could do as it did in the late 
1980s and early 1990s, when it sent teams of scholars and linguists to Central and Eastern 
Europe and to Russia to investigate and acquire archival holdings dealing with the 
Holocaust. Teams should be sent to Israel, too, where I have come across quite a bit of 
material on the Roma. What such teams discover undoubtedly will be significant. 

This Museum, perhaps working with Yad Vashem, the Shoah Foundation, and the 
Open Society Institute, should also try to locate and interview as many Roma Holocaust 
survivors as soon as possible, before we lose forever their unique testimonies. Fortunately, 
because of the preparatory work done to prepare to distribute the $ 1.25 billion in Swiss 
funds to Roma survivors and others, it is now possible to locate many Roma survivors. In 
league with this effort, the USHMM would be well advised to hire Roma specialists, and 
to build up its own archival collections on the Roma. While the museum’s library has done 
an admirable job of assembling an impressive collection on the Roma, its archival 
acquisitions have been less successful. If the museum really hopes to become the major 
international center for Holocaust studies, it needs to invest more in the diversity of 
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victimization during this tragedy. While some justifiably worry that such efforts might take 
away from the centrality of Jewish victimization during the Holocaust, just the opposite is 
true. To really understand the depth of German hatred towards the Jews during the Shoah, 
we need to study the collective hatreds that drove the Germans and their collaborators to 
commit some of the most heinous crimes in history. A look at the full scale horror 
unleashed by the Germans against the Jews, the Roma, and others enables us better to 
understand the full nature of Nazi evil in Europe from 1933 to 1945. Looking at the 
Holocaust in only one dimension would deprive us of the truthful, deep perspective we 
need to begin to understand these complex events. 

Finally, the Roma must be an integral part of this investigation. As more and more 
Roma have gained a voice, they have justifiably criticized non-Roma scholars and 
professionals for dominating a field that deals with their own history, culture, and language 
traditions. We must also do a better job to ensure that future scholarship on the fate of the 
Roma during the Holocaust is free of the emotion that occasionally colors it. This is not to 
say that one should be dispassionate about one’s scholarship. Just be certain that accuracy 
and scholarly detachment are key ingredients of such scholarship. As scholarship on the 
Porrajmos gains greater currency, the emotionalism that once was so important to bring 
the fate of the Roma to the non-Roma world has now become a problem. Scholarship can 
have no agenda but truth. As we open the doors of greater investigation of the persecution 
and murder of Roma during the Holocaust, scholars and their broader audience must be 
prepared to accept conclusions that are uncomfortable and that may change many of the 
generally held perceptions about the experiences of many of the groups victimized during 
the Holocaust. If not, the truthful lessons so important to justify ongoing interest in the 
Holocaust will be lost to future generations. 
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